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Cuaprer VII. 
THE SISTERS. 


OW, Del, I'll go upstairs, and remove the stains of travel,” re- 
marked Judith, putting aside Rhoda’s renewed demands for 
news. 

“Yes, do, and I'll come with you,” answered Delphine, as they 
passed out of the parlour together. 

Outside, in the hall, they stood still, and looked each at the other, 
their hands locked together. Then both bent forward, and exchanged 
a grave kiss, 

“ Now I feel as if I really were at home again,” said Judith, in a 
tone of satisfaction. “Ill come to your room Del, since my things 
have not walked upstairs, and according to Rhoda’s account, there is 
no one to bring them at present.” 

“ All right,” said Delphine, flying up the shallow oaken stairs with 
a rapid motion, and then arrived at the top, standing still and look- 
ing down upon her more slowly-moving sister. 

“You are more like some‘ strange bright bird’ than ever, child,” said 
Judith, her eyes dwelling upon her with deep pleasure. 

“Don’t add, ‘ with plumage gay,’ I pray you,” laughed Delphine, 
“for my plumage is very old and shabby, and is likely to continue so.” 

“Tt shows off your beauty the better, then,” replied the other, as 
they went arm in arm down a long, light, broad corridor. There 
was abundance of room in Yoresett House. If the girls had not 
many other luxuries, they could each indulge in that of a separate 
bedroom, and one or two sitting-rooms apiece as well. The only 
difficulty about it being, as Rhoda had more than once observed, that 
there was no furniture in any of them. 

Delphine flitted about the room, pouring out water for Judith to 
wash her hands in, placing a brush and comb for her, and so forth, 
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all her movements being instinct with a grace on which the eyes of 
the elder girl continually dwelt. Delphine was more like a ray of 
sunshine than anything else, but not the sunshine that is broad and 
busy and glaring; rather like those rays of it which came quietly 
stealing through trees on a summer afternoon, as the sun goes 
westering. Her hair was of the real golden hue, and she wore it 
braided low down behind, and falling in loose and natural waves 
about a delicate and sweet oval face. She possessed, too, the great 
beauty which does not always accompany such hair and such a com- 
plexion, a pair of limpid, golden-brown eyes, which might be light in 
their actual colour, but which, as Judith had often said, “always 
behaved as if they were dark.” 

Seen alone, it could not be denied that Judith Conisbrough possessed 
grace, as well as dignity of carriage. Seen beside Delphine, the 
dignity remained, but one wondered where the grace had gone. The 
girls were aged respectively twenty and twenty-two; and their 
friendship was as closely knit a bond as could well exist. 

“ How did Mr. Danesdale get here, Delphine, and where does he 
come from?” asked Judith. ‘How long is it since he established 
himself here in this fashion? And have I been away four days? or 
am I labouring under a delusion, and been absent four months ?” 

“Your questions are numerous, my dear, for you. I will answer 
the last one first. You left here last Thursday, so that as to-day is 
Monday, you have been away just four days. Mr. Danesdale got 
here by the prosaic method of pulling the bell, and asking Louisa if 
Mrs. Conisbrough was at home. He performed this prodigious deed 
last Thursday afternoon—not many hours after you and uncle 
Aglionby had started on your travels.” 

“But what brought him here? The Danesdales and we have not 
had much to do with each other for a long time, now. Surely, he 
he did not deliberately come to call upon us.” 

“He came very deliberately, as he does everything,” replied Del- 
phine, with a sudden infectious laugh, which began in her eyes, and 
ended with her voice. ‘He came, asI tell you, and was admitted. 
He introduced himself, and said he had been shooting, and that in 
returning, coming through Yoresett, he had been prowling round our 
back premises, of course not knowing whose they were, and that his 
dog, in a moment of temporary mental aberration, having perceived 
our cat, had rushed into the garden after her, and was then planted 
beneath the big apple-tree, awaiting her descent from it, while she 
sat aloft and growled. He—Mr. Danesdale I mean, not the dog— 
thought his personal intervention would be necessary to reconcile the 
conflicting powers. He had asked a man whose garden it was, and 
as he knew Mrs. Conisbrough’s name perfectly well, he had ventured 
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—and so on. A very elegant speech, but it took him such a long 
time to get through it.” 

“ Well, did you let him into the garden, then?” 

“ We let him into the garden, and watching him carefully, and in 
some alarm, as being such a very unusual kind of visitor for us to 
have, we perceived him go into the garden, call his dog to him, and 
administer a cuff to it.” 

“ Beat it? oh, horrid!” said Miss Conisbrough, with a red face of 
indignation. 

“So Rhoda thought, for she ran out to him, and caught hold of 
his arm, and in a voice trembling with emotion, cried ‘ For shame!’” 

Judith laughed. 

“ He turned round, took off his hat, and said, ‘ Did you ever t—train. 
a dog ?’” 

Judith laughed again at the ludicrously exact imitation of Mr-.. 
Danesdale’s tones. 

“Rhoda said ‘no.’ ‘Then,’ he answered, with the most melancholy - 
drawl, ‘don’t hinder me in the performance of a painful duty.’ 
Upon which Rhoda blushed violently, though she indignantly denies 
it to this day.” 

“To this day! it might have happened a month ago, to hear you 
talk.” 

“Tt does seem quite a long time ago. He gave his dog a slight 
chastisement, and sent it in a state of abject repentance out into the 
road. Then mother asked him to sit down in the parlour and rest, 
which he did: he stayed quite a long time, and told us where he had 
been travelling, and what he had been doing, and what he meant to 
do, now that he had got home.” 

“ Evidently under the impression that his family and ours were on. 
intimate terms,” interrupted Judith significantly. 

“ Quite so, and he described the party they had staying at the Castle, 
and, I’m sorry to say, made great fun of some of his sister’s friends.” 

“ Implying that you were not so dull,” murmured Judith. 

“Perhaps so,” said Delphine, who had seated herself on the edge. 
of the bed, and who looked pensively across towards her sister. “But 
then you must reflect, Judith, that as soon as he mentioned us at 
home, which he would be almost sure to do, his darkness would be. 
enlightened, for Philippa Danesdale is not our devoted friend; he. 
would hear all about us, and about our poverty and our general insig- 
nificance.” 

“Yes, of course; and what conclusion do you draw from that? ” 

“Qh, nothing in particular, only you seemed to think that if he 
had known at first all about us and our circumstances, he might not 
have been so polite as he has been.” 
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“So I did think, and so I do.” 

“Cynic! But in that case, why does he continue to come? for he 
has been several times—nearly every day—since, on some pretext or 
other.” 

“True,” said Judith reflectively, standing still with a hairbrush 
in one hand, and a handglass in the other, and looking with abstracted 
earnestness at Delphine, who for her part met the glance openly with 
her luminous eyes, which seemed to reveal everything, while in 
reality they concealed nearly all that was passing in her mind. 

“He must come, then,” said Judith, slowly, “because he likes to 
come.” 

“Or,” suggested Delphine, with a shadowy smile, “to amuse 
himself—young men like to amuse themselves, so I’ve heard; and 
speaking from my own point of view as a young woman, I should 
suppose it was true—and if they have inquiring minds, and are in a 
strange country, they like to amuse themselves by studying the 
manners and customs of the natives. Now, Mr. Danesdale is in a 
strange country—I’m sure Danesdale must be very strange to him 
after the years he’s been away, and we, as natives, must be strange 
too.” 

“Ergo?” 

“‘He finds amusement in studying us.” 

“Tt is an ingenious hypothesis, and one which does you credit,” 
said Judith. “I have only one objection to make to it.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ That I don’t believe, and it would take a great deal to convince me, 
that Mr. Danesdale was ever amused at anything in his whole life.” 

“Oh, Judith! Why, he was intensely amused at Rhoda and her 
goose this very afternoon.” 

“ Was he? Well, I beg his pardon, and yours. In the meantime, 
don’t you think mamma will be feeling herself injured at our long 
absence?” said Judith, giving a final shake to her garments. The 
two girls, arm in arm again, went down the broad, light passage, 
which, however, was beginning to be dusk now, and back again into 
the parlour. Neither of them had said, “He comes to see someone,” 
yet the thought had been present in both minds. 

“Now,” said Rhoda, as they came into the parlour; “draw round 
the fire, and in the twilight tell us the tale of your adventures at 
Irkford. Give a sensational account of the meeting at once.” 

Judith essayed to do so, but succeeded ill, so ill that Rhoda at 
last said : 

“Was it enthusiastic? Ican’t picture it. Was the room as large 
as the whole inside of Yoresett Church ?” 

(Yoresett Church would seat 800 persons at the outside.) 
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Judith laughed. 

“T must have told my tale badly indeed, Rhoda. The room held 
twenty-five thousand people.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Rhoda, subdued by the picture conjured up. 
“T can’t imagine it,” she said at last. “One ought to see such 
things, and I never shall. And you went to the play? Oh, how 
I should like to go to the play! What was it called? ‘Diplomacy’? 
That sounds political too. Mr. Danesdale says he has been over and 
over again to every theatre in Europe, worth speaking of, and he’s 
going to give me an account of his experience.” 

“Indeed! Then I may as well keep my one little visit quiet. 


It is sure to fall flat, with such prospects as you speak of looming 
in the distance.” 


“ Mean thing!” 

“Did uncle seem to enjoy it?” asked Mrs. Conisbrough. 

“ He was delighted with the meeting. He saw lots of faces that 
he knew on the platform, and if he had not been so shy, I am sure 
some of those gentlemen would have given him a hearty welcome. 
But, of course, he wouldn’t make any advances to them.” 

“ Just like him !” 

“It gave me an odd sensation,” Judith went on, “to see all those 
multitudes. We are ambitious, you know, Del, you and I.” 

“Of libraries!” suggested Rhoda. 

“But surely it would satisfy any ambition to walk on to a plat- 
form, and on the instant of one’s appearance to be cheered madly 
by twenty-five thousand voices, as if they never meant to leave off.” 

“Yes, indeed. And did they groan? I have often wondered 
what groaning ona large scale could be like.” 

“Oh, yes! They groaned. It has a most extraordinary effect. 
There’s something fearful in it. When any one whom they didn’t 
like was mentioned, you know, then they hooted and groaned. There 
was a young man near to us whom I watched a little. He was 
standing close to the end of our bench; I never saw any face look 
so earnest, or express such an intensity of interest. I think his eyes 
had a great deal to do with it. I never saw eyes that gleamed like 
his, nor any face which took such an expression of scorn and con- 
tempt. I am sure that young man has a terrible tongue and a 
hot temper.” 

“Dear me! This is thrilling!” said Rhoda, holding up a very 
dilapidated linen table napkin which she was supposed to be repairing, 
and then laying it down. “I see now what you were interested in. 
It was the young man, not the meeting. Proceed, I implore you!” 

“No; I was interested in him as expressing the opinion of the 
meeting in a condensed form as it were. The spirit that I saw in 
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his face was the general spirit felt, I am sure. And, oddly enough, 
when the meeting was over, he came to my assistance when I had 


got separated from uncle, for there were about one hundred and fifty 
thousand in all.” 


“Tremendous!” remarked Delphine. 

“E—normous!” cried Rhoda. “ And this interesting young man ; 
how many more times did you see him ?” 

“Once,” replied Judith, repressing a smile, 

“You did! This is portentous! I suppose you cried, ‘Ha! Do 
I behold my doom? Speak, stranger, whence and what art thou?’ 


But where did you see him again? I am interested. Everything’s 
interesting here.” 


“ At the theatre.” 

“No! And did he see you?” 

“He saw us; yes, distinctly. I saw-him in the upper circle 
pointing us out to——” 

“To his friend, the friend of the hero? What was his friend like ? 
Any one in whom I could take an interest ? ” 

“T really don’t know. She was one of the prettiest creatures I 


ever saw in my life, despite her vulgarity and affectation.” 
“She! It was ashe!” 


“Yes. She was his sweetheart, my dear. No one could possibly 
have mistaken that fact.” 

“Oh—h!” Rhoda groaned. ‘“ How you do dash my hopes to the 
ground! Upon the whole, I think our hero is more interesting than 
yours.” 


“Yours?” laughed Judith, provokingly. “ Which? Who? Where? 
Do tell me about him.” 

“You saw our hero this afternoon. Unreasoning jealousy alone 
makes you try to deny it. And he is a gentleman by birth and 
breeding, who lives at home at ease, and is not engaged to a vulgar 
girl whom he takes to the upper circle, not that I know where that 
is, but you mention it so sneeringly that I am sure it must be an 
inferior part of the house. No; I think, taken all in all, Delphine, 
we prefer our hero to this groaning, hooting, gleaming, bad-tempered 
one of Judith’s.” 

Joining in the chorus of laughter, which greeted her observations, 
Rhoda departed, saying she had a little cooking to do. 

Judith and Delphine had much to talk about, but Mr. Danesdale’s 
name was not mentioned again until late at night, when they were 
both in their respective beds, and Judith called from her room to 
Delphine’s, which opened into it : 

“ By the way, Del, what is Mr. Danesdale’s name? His Christian 
name, by which he is known to those who love him best, you know ?” 
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“ Randulf,” came sleepily from the other room. 

“ Randulf—what a queer name!” 

“Tt might have been better. Good-night, dear!” 

“ Good-night. Yes, I remember now, I have heard Philippa speak 
of ‘ Randulf, ” 


Cuapter VILL. 
ST ECTRES, 


Tue morning broke fine, but with a delicate white mist over every- 
thing, swathing Addlebrough hill and the other great green fells 
which shut in the dale, and enwrapping the woods which filled the 
hollows and gorges in the said hills. The Misses Conisbrough, 
surveying the prospect from the windows of the breakfast-room, 
decided that it was going to be a glorious day, and that they would 
go out and spend the morning at High Gill, where it would be 
sheltered and sunny. 

There was absolutely nothing to prevent them from going out 
when, and for as long as they chose. No numerous engagements; 
no probable callers, or other claims upon their time and attention 
existed, to detain them. 

Judith and Delphine and Rhoda Conisbrough were girls whose 
life had its trials. Fatherless, brotherless, and very poor, they had 
never known any other existence than the one they led now. Mrs. 
Conisbrough’s income was of the very slenderest proportions. She 
possessed the house she lived in; it had been given by old John 
Aglionby’s father to his daughter, Mrs. Conisbrough’s mother ; and she, 
as an only child, had inherited it. The years of her married life 
had been -passed there, with the clergyman her husband. Her 
income was sufficient, by strict economy, to maintain herself and 
her daughters in respectability ; that sad kind of respectability which 
has to be ever on the alert to conceal the scantiness of the clothing 
that is beneath the decent outside garment. They had enough of 
food, enough of firing, and a servant to wait upon them and keep 
up appearances before outside eyes. There, their comforts might 
almost be said to end. The girls had never known what real 
comfort or plenty meant. What few and meagre pretences of 
luxury they had ever known, had come through the hands of their 
greatuncle, whose heiresses they were supposed to be, but who 
loved to keep the reins of power in his own hand, and make his 
favours appreciated through their very rarity. His help had procured 
them an occasional visit to the seaside, an occasional dress for some 
rare and seldom-occurring festivity, an unfrequent sudden little 
expedition like this of Judith’s to some neighbouring town with 
him. It was a pinched, cramped, sordid life, and they were one 
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and all girls of mind and spirit; girls who could not vegetate in 
inactivity without suffering from it, mentally and morally. They 
did suffer. Active brains and quick imaginations they all possessed 
—possessed also intellect of no mean order, and apparently these 
things had been given them for no other purpose than that they 
might suppress all their promptings. Everywhere, turn where they 
would, even in this quiet dale at the world’s end, there met them 
beauty and pleasures, and opportunities for enjoyment, and every- 
where and always they were confronted by the one grinding answer 
to all wishes of that kind—*“ There is no money.” Women like 
these it is who suffer tortures undreamed of by the busy and active, 
by those whose hands are full, and whose lives are running over with 
occupation; who may use their brains, and turn their talents into 
money, or exercise them in benevolent works. Such cannot know 
the degrading, the souring influence of a life of monotonous poverty, 
of grey care, of the pinching and scraping which results in no 
gain, no profit, which has for sole object to hide from inquisitive or 
indifferent neighbours the real extent of the barrenness of the land. 
They were young yet; they had rubbed on somehow. Rhoda was 
still too much a child, lived too intensely in the present, and rejoiced too 
much in the mere fact of a life of perfect health and perfect ignorance 
to have suffered much so far. But her sisters suffered, and suffered 
the more in knowing that the social law was no longer so stringent, 
which used to decree for women in their position, “‘Ihus far and no 
farther. Thou shalt work, not for honourable profit, but to conceal 
thy inherited poverty. Thou shalt wither and die where thou art— 
only thou shalt not come forward, nor have thy name spoken, for 
that is a shame.” And, if circumstances did not change,. Rhoda too 
would suffer in years to come. Mrs. Conisbrough said it was their 
wretched poverty that was at the bottom of it all. It was poverty 
which prevented her from dressing her daughters suitably, and taking 
them out into the society they were fitted for. 

“ Had I been able to do that,” she often said, “both Judith and 
Delphine would marry easily. Any one can see that Judith goes 
about like a queen; and Delphine’s face, if she had her proper 
chances, would set a score of men raving. Instead of which they 
are wait—waiting here; seeing no one, doing nothing, and their 
uncle will do nothing to keep me, though you would think that out 
of sheer self-respect he would wish them to make a different appear- 
ance in the world.” 

Judith, tired of these outbursts, and ashamed of hearing them, 
occasionally remonstrated. A more than usually open discussion 
had taken place on the subject only a day or two before her departure 
with her greatuncle: for Irkford. “Political meetings,” Mrs. 
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Conisbrough had complained, “were not the places where girls 
found husbands. Their uncle could take them to such places just 
to gratify himself, but he obstinately closed his eyes against doing 
anything which was for their real good. Judith’s indignation had 
been roused, and she had spoken out, more plainly than was her 
wont, to her mother. 

“T would not take a penny from my uncle, mother, to do as you 
seem to think we ought todo. You mean, I suppose, to buy dresses, 
and go to balls and other places for men to look at us, and fall in 
love with us. It is disgusting, and, for my part, if he offered me 
the invaluable chance to-morrow, with the alternative of never 
leaving Yoresett again, I know which I would choose. But if he 
would give me a hundred pounds now, to do as I like with, I would 
not be here another week.” 

“ Why, what in the world would you do with it?” 

“T should do the only thing that I know of as being open to me. 
As I have never been properly educated, and all my accomplishments 
consist of a few songs which I sing very badly, no one would take 
me to teach their children. Besides, I can’t teach, though I can 
learn as fast as anybody. I should go to some large town, such as 
Irkford or Leeds, and go to the principal doctor in it, and tell him 
how much money I had got, and ask him whether I could be made 
into a nurse.” 

“ Preposterous!” said Mrs. Conisbrough crossly. 

“It would be hateful, and I should loathe it at first. But I am 
able to do nothing else, and it is not an expensive trade to learn. 
It would earn my bread. I should be of some use to someone; for 
there must be people to do the drudgery of this world, and it would 
be, oh, the whole universe higher than selling myself to a man in 
exchange for a home and clothing. Any girl out of the street can do 
that.” 

“ Judith, I forbid you ever to utter such—such coarse, horrible 
expressions again in my hearing. ‘To speak in that way of marriage 
—the happiest and holiest institution there is.” 

“If that is what you call marriage, give me unholy institutions.” 

“T am too much shocked and grieved to say any more,” replied 
Mrs. Conisbrough, really hurt. 

“TI am very sorry if you are hurt, mother. Unfortunately, Del 
and I have so very much time on our hands, and so little to do with 
it, that we get bitter sometimes, and wish we were housemaids.” 

“You little know what you are talking about. That murmuring 
spirit of yours is shocking, Judith. I can't really imagine what you 
have to complain of,” said her mother with the sublime inconsistency 
of a weak-willed woman, who is tenacious of no proposition except 
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the one which asserts that surely never was mortal vexed as she is 
vexed. ‘ You have a house to live in, clothes to cover you, and food 
to eat.” 

“So has a well-to-do farmer’s cow in winter. If I felt like a cow, 
I should consider myself well off, I daresay.” 

“Who said anything about cows? You always wander so far from 
the point. Not only that, but you have your uncle’s money to look 
to. When he dies, you will, everyone, be well off, and I shall perhaps 
have a little rest, if I’m not killed with trouble before ever he goes 
—poor, dear old man!” 

The last words came hastily, as an afterthought. “It is best to 
bow at the name of the devil—he can do so much harm.” Mrs. 
Conisbrough had become suddenly desirous of counteracting the 
impression which her first remarks might have produced, that she 
cherished hopes of Mr. Aglionby’s speedy demise, or that she 
considered him a stingy curmudgeon. If any such speech ever 
penetrated to his ears, the service of all these years would assuredly 
go for nought. 

“T would far rather that uncle would help me to make myself well- 
off,” said Judith. “I mean as soon as I get the chance to write to 
some of the women’s rights ladies, and ask them to help me; only 
they will very naturally inquire, ‘What can you do?’ and I must 
perforce answer, ‘ Nothing, madam.’” 

“Tf ever you do so disgrace yourself, you—you will break my 
heart,” said Mrs. Conisbrough, who at the words “women’s rights” 
beheld in her mind’s eye a woman on a platform, dressed in men’s 
clothes, and shouting at the top of her voice. She herself was one 
of those women who never look at a newspaper, and viewed them 
in the light of useful protectors to white-painted pantry shelves, 
when not ruined for that exalted purpose by the stupid persons who 
would cut them, instead of leaving them in the original broadsheet. 

But Judith had left the room, far more deeply moved and agitated 
than her mother, though the latter bore every outward appearance 
of chagrin. Mrs. Conisbrough was left to fume over her troubles. 
She accused her girls of being obstinate, self-opinionated, and un- 
conventional; she did not know where they got that restless spirit 
from; in her days young people were much more strictly brought 
up, and scarcely ventured to open their mouths before their elders— 
the fact being that her own daughters had never been brought up 
at all. She always allowed things to drift as far and as long as she 
could. The girls had grown up, struggled up, scrambled up—any- 
thing that the reader likes. They had never been brought up by 
a hand firm and tender at once; and this fact accounted for some 
of their defects as well as for some of their virtues. Then again, 
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though their lives were even more secluded, their opportunities 
fewer, their means narrower than hers had been at their age; though 
they lived at the end of the world, in a dale without a railway, their 
souls had received a sprinkling from the spray of that huge breaker 
of the nineteenth century spirit which we call progress. How it had 
reached them it would have been hard to say, but perhaps the very 
silence and monotony of their existence had enabled them to hear 
its thunder as it rolled onward, 


“In lapses huge, and solemn roar, 
Ever on, without a shore.” 


Certain it was that they had heard it, had been baptised with some 
drops of its potent brine, and that thoughts and speculations disturbed 
their minds, which would never have entered hers ; that things which 
to her formed the swmmum bonum of existence, caused them no pang 
by their absence. While she was always lamenting their want of 
money, their absence of “ chances,” they cried out that they had no 
work; nothing todo. She wanted them to be married; they wished 
to have employment. The difference of aim and opinion was a deep 
and radical one; it marked a profound dissimilarity in the mental 
constitutions of mother and daughters; it was a constant jar, and a 
breach which threatened to grow wider. 

She knew that this morning Judith and Delphine would have a 
weighty confabulation upon certain points which would not be sub- 
mitted to her; that aspects of the Irkford visit would be described 
and dwelt upon, of which she would never hear anything. She 
accused her girls in her own mind of reserve and secretiveness, 
oblivious of the fact that she never gave an opinion upon their 
aspirations in the matter of work, save to condemn them. 

Mrs. Conisbrough watched them as they left the house, and went 
up the street towards the hill in whose recesses High Gill was hidden 
—three as lovely, lissom figures as a mother’s heart could wish to see. 
She heaved a deep sigh. Her comely countenance looked clouded 
and downcast; and she shook her head. 

“God forgive me!” she thought within herself; “sometimes I 
really wish he was dead, and all safe! Once in possession we should 
be right, I know. It is all absolutely his, and he can leave it as 
absolutely to us. No one could set aside any will that he chose to 
make. Besides, anything else, after all this time, and after all that 
he has promised, would Le so hideously unnatural.” 

She went to her seat by the fire, and to a great basket of house- 
hold linen, every article of which required repair, for all the things 
at Yoresett House had been in use for many years, and nobody in 
the establishment had much money wherewith to buy new ones. 
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The morning droned on, and she sat undisturbed in the breakfast 
parlour, whose windows looked, not upon the market-place, but to the 
back, over a delightful garden in which stood the big apple-tree 
beneath which Mr. Danesdale’s dog had sat and watched Mrs. Conis- 
brough’s cat; and beyond that, to delicious-looking, rounded, green 
hills, like those which form the background of some of Mr. Burne 
Jones’s pictures. There were autumn woods, too, to be seen—a 
blaze of scarlet and gold, from which the mist had now completely 
cleared away. Deep in one of these woods was High Gill, the 
favourite resort of the girls. They loved to pass a summer afternoor 
or an autumn morning there, listening to the lulling roar of the water, 
and watching the rainbows made by the spray. 

Profound silence throughout the old house, till at last there came 
the sound of horses’ hoofs along the street outside—hoofs which 
paused before her door. 

“Tt must be Uncle John, I suppose,” she thought, and very soon 
afterwards, he walked into the room, saluting her with the words : 

“Well, Marion, good-day ! ” 

“Good-morning, uncle! How good of you to come and see me so 
soon! Sit down, and have a glass of wine.” : 

“No, thank you. I won’t trouble your ever-generous hospitality,” 
said the old man, and his smile, as he spoke, was a sinister one, bearing 
a great resemblance to Bernard’s most malevolent grimace. His 
rugged eyebrows came down in a kind of penthouse over his eyes, 
. effectually concealing their expression, save when they caught the 

light, and then there was that in them which was not the lambent 
glow of benevolence. 

The old squire, as Aglionby was called in those parts, was not famed 
for the sweetness of his temper, nor for its certainty. Mrs. Conis- 
brough had experienced, ere now, specimens of the defectiveness of 
this temper ; but though the men of the Aglionby race were not famed 
for the ingratiating amiability of their manners, she thought she 
had never seen her uncle look so vncompromisingly vindictive as he 
did now. She misliked, too, the suave and mellifluous accents in 
which he spoke, and which belied the expression in his eyes. 

“Well, at least sit down and rest,” she urged him. “The girls 
have all gone out for a walk.” 

Oh, have they? I hope Judith’s safe return satisfied your maternal 
anxiety.” 

“J was not anxious about her, so long as I knew she was with you. 
She looked wonderfully brightened up by the little change. It was 
so kind of you to take her! ” 


“Humph! If it doesn’t make her discontented with the home- 
coming.” 
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“Oh, well-regulated minds——” 

“Like yours, Marion. I know how admirably you were brought 
up. And Iam sure you have brought up your girls as well as ever 
you were brought up yourself. They are truthful, I think. They 
ought to be, with a parson for their father, and such a good woman 
as you for their mother. I am sure you have taught them the sinful- 
ness of telling lies, haven’t you, now?” 

“ Lies——” 

“Yes, lies. I always call them what they are. ‘ Falsehoods,’ ‘ un- 
truths ’"—such rubbish ; Jies is the word for them, and lies I call them.” 

“ Really, uncle,” she said, with a nervous laugh, “ one would think 
you were accusing me of telling untruths.” Mrs. Conisbrough’s 
tongue seemed to refuse to form the rougher word. 

“The last thing in the world, my dear, that I should think of. I 
was just saying that you were so well taught the wickedness of telling 
lies, that you would be sure to bring up your daughters with a great 
respect for the truth. And then, having yourself been a parson’s 
wife—you look surprised, my dear,” he added, blandly. ‘It was 
your remark about well-regulated minds, and a humdrum life, which 
sent my thoughts upon this task. I’m sure you have taught your 
daughters the necessity and beauty of truthfulness.” 

“T hope I have indeed, uncle John. The world would be in a bad 
way without truthfulness, the most indispensable of moral virtues, I 
should call it.” 

“Ha, ha!” he burst out, and there was something so absolutely 
malignant in the tone of his laugh, that Mrs. Conisbrough looked at 
him, vaguely alarmed. “You never spoke a truer word, my dear. 
A bad way, indeed—a very bad way. ll sorts of relations would be 
getting wrong with one another, and all sorts of injustice would reign 
rampant. Did you read the Tichborne case, when every one was 
interested in it??” 

“‘No—I never read newspapers.” 


“That's a pity. There are so many interesting little scraps in 
them, such as ladies like. In the first place, of course, there are the 
births, marriages, and deaths, and then, for us men, the political news, 
and the leading articles—you women don’t care about such things, of 
course. But there are all kinds of bits of gossip that women do care for 
—such as long-lost sons turning up again, and all that kind of thing. 
That Tichborne case was the case of a man who called himself the 
rightful heir, you know.” 

“Yes, I think—of course I heard a great deal about it, though I 
didn’t read it. But, you see, we only have a newspaper once a week,” 


she faltered, turning pale, and pressing her hands against her heart. 
He was remorseless. 
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“Tt is just in the weekly papers that they cull together the choicest 
morsels of that kind,” he said, smiling unpleasantly. ‘You consult 
your paper next Saturday, and I'll warrant you'll find little bits that 
will interest you.” 

He rose, and grasped his hat as if to go; held out his hand, and when 
she nervously placed her own within it, clutched it in a grip of iron, so 
that her rings cut into her flesh, and staring into her face, with intent 
eyes, which seemed to flame with anger, said in a rough harsh voice: 

“Last Saturday afternoon, I saw my grandson. Last Saturday 
evening I saw my grandson again. Yesterday morning I found him 
and had a long conversation with him, and told him who I was.” 

“ Oh—oh!” she cried faintly, and nerveless, pale, trembling, she 
would have sunk backwards into her chair, but that the grip with 
which he held her hand, sustained her. 

“ He is not at all what Ishould have expected. He is very poor, and 
working hard ata warehouse, where he has to slave fora lot of d d 
upstart tradesmen, who would kick him out of doors if he uttered a 
murmur. ‘That’s what he’s been doing for years, ever since his 
mother died, and before that too. He may have wanted a sovereign, 
many a time, while I have been living in plenty? Ah! it’s enough 
to turn one’s brain.” 

“Ah! Loose my hand! Let me go!” she almost panted, as 
with labouring breath, and disturbed visage, she tried to get her hand 
free. ‘Uncle, you hurt me!” she at last cried petulantly, as if 
petulance would relieve the agony of her overstrained nerves. He 
laughed roughly, as he flung away, rather than loosed her hand, and 
continued in the same grimly jocular strain to banter her concerning 
her skeleton in the cupboard. She felt in her heart sickening qualms 
of fear, as he thus burst open the door as it were, took the spectre 
out, and dangled it relentlessly before her eyes, eee as they were at 
the unexpected revelation. 

“ Fancy what lies those relations of his must have told—that mother, 
you know,” he went on. “I always said she was a graceless baggage 
and she has deceived the lad himself to such an extent that he won’t 
even hear a word in her dispraise. Some people are fools, Marion, 
and some are liars. That’s just the difference in this world. What 
a fool you must have been, once upon a time, to be duped as you 
were, for a liar you couldn’t have been.” 

He turned towards the door, when she, suddenly springing up, ran 
after him, seized his hand, and exclaimed, agony and apprehension, 
pleading and urgency, in her voice: 

“Uncle John, be pitiful, I pray. Remember my poor girls! What 
are they to do? What will become of us all? Oh, miserable woman 
that I am, why was I ever born ?” 
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“Ah, why?” he retorted, almost brutally. “Being a parson’s 
wife, you ought to know more about that than I do. As for me, ’m 
an old pagan, like a lot of those I knew in this dale when we were ell 
young together, and if we had no Christian meekness, we were free from 
some Christian vices too—lying amongst them. Good-day, my dear.” 

He did not turn again, but went away, leaving her alone with her 
fears, her misery, and her humiliation. 

“What does he mean?” she kept repeating, beating her hands 
together, as she paced about the.room. “What does he mean, and 
what does he intend to do? Why does he not speak out? It is enough 
to kill one to be kept in this agony of suspense.*.’ After all these 
years—after all his promises, and all my servitude—no it cannot, 
cannot be! no, it cannot,” she reiterated, catching her breath. 
“ What could I tell him? Why did he not wait, instead of speaking 
to me in that manner, as if he wanted to tear the very heart out of 
my breast. How can any one speak, or explain—how can a nervous 
woman collect herself, with a man glaring at her more like a devil 
than a human being—mad with unreasoning rage! And then they 
talk about women having no self-command! Oh, if I dared, what a 
tale I could tell about men, and their boasted generosity to those who 
are weaker than themselves. I believe if I said what I thought, that 
I could make even a man blush—if that is possible. But I must 
not lose my self-command in this way,” she added, suddenly collect- 
ing and composing herself, and seating herself in her rocking-chair 
she swayed slightly to and fro, with clasped hands, and eyes fixed 
on the ground, lost in a painful, terrified calculation of chances, 

“T must think, think, think about it,” she thought within herself. 
“Tt is that thinking and calculating which wears me out more than 
anything else. Oh!” (as her mind, despite the necessity for 
dwelling on the matter in hand, persistently reverted to its grief and 
woes). ‘This life is a hard, dreary business; and what brutes men 
are. Hard, grasping wretches! They keep us in slavery. They 
hate to see us free, lest they should lose our blind submission to them ; 
I know they do. If we try to make ourselves free, they grind us to 
powder. Judith and Delphine are right, yes, they are perfectly right 
in their principles, but they do not know, as I do, what will become 
of them if they carry those principles out. They talk about selling 
themselves, and the degradation of trying to please men that they 
may fall in love with them ; but when they are as old as I am, and 
have lived through what I have, they will know that it is the only 
way for a woman to find a little ease and comfort in this world. It 
is the only thing to do, unless they want to be crushed to death for 
defying the universal law.” 

This was the form of reflection into which Mrs. Conisbrough’s 
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emotions usually crystallised after they had been deeply stirred, as 
this morning. She spoke as she felt. She loved ease, and hated 
discomfort, and nothing moved her so profoundly as the loss of the 
first, and as having to endure the second. Presently she somewhat 
calmed down, and when the girls came in from their stroll, she 
looked not very different from usual, though she was pale and silent. 
She gathered that they had been at the waterfall all the morning, 
and (implied, though not expressed) occupied, Judith and Delphine 
in what Rhoda called “talking secrets.” Immediately after dinner, 
Mrs. Conisbrough retired to her own room, saying she felt tired, and 
wanted a rest. She did not mention their uncle’s visit to the girls, 
who were thus left for the afternoon as well as for the morning to 
follow their own devices. 


Cuapter IX. 


SCAR FOOT. 


Ruopa had put on an ancient straw hat and a pair of leather gloves, 
and gone to “do a little gardening.” Judith and Delphine were 
alone in the parlour. 

“Then you'll go?” said the latter. 

“T shall go, this very afternoon. We have quite decided that it 
is the best, and there is no use in delaying it. He was ina very 


good temper, and, for him, quite gentle all the time we were at 
Irkford. Yes, I shall go.” 

“The sky has turned grey, and it looks as if there might be a 
storm.” 

“Tl put on my old things. I cannot wait.” 

“Well, God speed you, I say. I shall be trembling all the time 
until you return.” 

Judith ran upstairs, and soon returned, equipped evidently for a 
long walk over a rough road, in strong boots, her skirt kilted con- 
veniently high, and her soft rough hat on her head. Delphine came 
with her to the door, looking wistfully at her. 

“Let me go, Judith!” she said suddenly. “It is always you 
who have the disagreeable things to do.” 

“You, child! don’t talk nonsense, and never fear. I am all right. 
Good-bye !” 

Delphine kissed her hand after her, and watched her down the 
sloping market-place, till she turned a bend in the road, and was lost 
to view. Judith stepped forward at a pace which carried her quickly 
over the ground. There was nothing of what is popularly known as 
“masculine” in her movements, but they were free, graceful and 
untrammelled: she did not hobble on high heels, nor were her gar- 
ments tied back in such a manner as to impede her every motion. 
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Her gown followed the old Danesdale rule for what a gown should be 
— it was not long enough to catch the dirt, and it was “ walking width 
and striding sidth,”* as a gown should be. The walk she had before 
her was one which required such a gown and such a chaussure as she 
wore—along a good country road, which kept pretty much on the 
level until she arrived at a brown, bleak-looking village, which had a 
weatherbeaten appearance, a green in the centre, with five old horses 
grazing upon it. Then the road became a rough one. Beautiful, 
no doubt, in its varying charm of uphill and downhill, in the grand 
views of the high hills, and the long, bare-backed fells which spread 
around on every side; with the white sinuous roads traced over them ; 
roads which led over wild passes, and lonely “commons” to other 
valleys and dales, remoter even fhan this one. Lovely in spring, in 
summer ; lovely, in a way, at every season, but, on this grey October 
afternoon, invested with a centain savage melancholy, a bleak desola- 
tion unnoticed, probably, by most of those who lived amidst it, but 
which had its undoubted influence upon their habits and their cha- 
racters, and which must have stirred an artist’s heart, and set a poet’s 
brain working in lines which he might have made as rough and 
abrupt as he chose, but which, to fully express the poetry of the 
scene, must have had in them something both of grandeur and of 
grace. 

It was a strange, forsaken country, full of antique grey villages, 
which made no progress, and most of which appeared gradually 
falling into decay, inhabited by persons many of whom had never 
been even into the neighbouring Swaledale. All this district, in the 
early days of English religious dissent, was a stronghold of the people 
called Quakers. Here and there, in unexpected places, in archaic- 
looking little towns, in tiny, half-forsaken hamlets, will be found some 
little square stone meeting-house, often incapable of holding more than 
from a dozen to twenty persons. There was such a meeting-house, 
though one rather more considerable in size, in the brown village 
through which Judith had passed, and in its dreary little yard were 
mouldering the bones of some of these stern old “ Friends,” unindi- 
cated even by a name, with nothing to show them save the grass- 
covered mound beneath which they lay. Sturdy spirits, spartan 
souls they had been—spirits of the kind known in their day as 
“ god-fearing,” a kind¥one seldom meets with and seldom hears of 
now. Looking round on the present race, one feels indeed that they 
would be hard set to comprehend those “ god-fearing” men, or any 
of their works or ways, or to understand the spirit that breathed 
into and animated them. Emasculate orthodoxy faints away on 
* That is, for walking, wide enough, and to spare, with space enough to 


stride in, if necessary, without being pulled up short at each pace. 
von. LXT. 
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_ the one hand in incense and altar bouquets of hothouse flowers ; on 
the other, dilutes its intellect in the steam of “tea-meetings,” in the 
reek of muffins, and the blasphemous familiarity with the Deity of 
revival hymns; while, opposed to it, rampant secularism jeers at 
the notion of a Deity, and ignorantly points the finger at the word 
“fear,” being apparently unable to comprehend that there is a holy 
awe which is as far removed from abject terror as the exalted paganism 
of Marcus Aurelius is removed from its own blatant annihilation of 
what it is pleased to call the superstition of a God. Vociferously its 
adherents denounce the god-fearing man as a puerile creature, a prey 
to timid superstition. Neither that orthodoxy, nor this heterodoxy 
would know what to make of the stern, cold religiousness, the un- 
yielding righteousness of those ancient “god-fearing” men, any 
more than they could own anything to be good which lies out- 
side the pale of their own dogmatism and their own crotchets. 
“There were giants on the earth in those days,” as Judith Conis- 
brough often thought, for she had a high opinion of these departed 
Quaker dalesmen. Where is the hero in the ranks either of secularism 
or orthodoxy, who will bring the same concentrated fervour to bear 
upon his cause; who will suffer all things and endure all things, 
and such things as were suffered and endured by those early 
Methodists and Quakers—those “ god-fearing,” uncultivated rustics ? 

Judith left the village behind her, crossed the bridge, and took 
the road up the hill to the left, and now, as ever, though her heart 
was not light to begin with, the glorious sweep of country which 
met her eyes, made that heart bound. Ay, it was bonny, she often 
thought ; it was solemn, too, this rare, unspoiled dale, this undese- 
crated temple of nature. She loved every foot of the road as well as 
she knew it, and that was by heart; she loved the quaint, bleak 
shape of barebacked Addlebrough, with his “scar” of grey rock on 
the summit. She loved the three or four great hills which brooded 
over the other side, treeless and cold; and dear to her was the little 
group of very old houses shaded by a wood of broad-boughed trees, 
which hamlet went by the name of Counterside. She had heard her 
greatuncle tell how he and his sister, her mother’s mother, used to 
go to school at a queer little brown house in the said hamlet, trudging 
with hornbook and slate in hand from Scar Foot to Counterside, and 
back again from Counterside to Scar Foot. 

Then the road grew lonelier and wilder; the birds chirped in 
the tangled autumn hedgerows: a tiny little crested wren hopped 
forth and impudently nodded into Judith’s face ere it flew away. 
The spikes of the wild arum, the “lords and ladies” of our childhood, 
gleamed scarlet through the lush grass. The brilliant berries and 
sinister beauty of the black briony cast their charm over the hedges 
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of thorn which in spring had been a waste of hawthorn blossom. 
The few autumn flowers flourished—the yellow coltsfoot, the lilac 
scabious, the blue duckweed. But chiefest and most glorious were 
the red berries ; what is the tale of the number of those bushes, plants 
and herbs which die down in the autumn in the shape of a scarlet 
berry ? There were the aforesaid “lords and ladies,” the aforesaid black 
briony, and in addition to them the spikes of the honeysuckle, the 
broad, flat tufts left by the wild guelder rose ; the hips and the haws 
in their thousands, all helping to make the hedgerows a vivid mass of 
colour. 

Judith lingered because she could not do otherwise. She was one 
of those people who cannot rush along such a road, without pausing 
or pondering. She felt it a desecration, a thankless course too, as if 
a beggar spurned the hand held out to him, filled with gold. 

Turning a corner, she suddenly had in view on the left, and far 
below her, a small and lovely lake, perhaps a mile in length, of an 
irregular oval in shape, bordered on all sides by the great fells before 
spoken of, and, on its margin in many parts, by trees. From the 
moment in which she came in sight of it, her eyes dwelt upon it with 
an earnestness that was wistful in its intensity. She knew it well, 
and loved it, every silver foot of it, with a deep, inborn love given by 
the inherited tastes of generations of forefathers, who had lived and 
moved and had their being by the side of that fair sheet of water, in 
the midst of those pure and elevating natural surroundings. For it— 
this fairy sheet of water, this Shennamere, as it was called, an old 
corruption of “ Shining Mere ”—-and the old house at its head, of which 
she had not yet come in sight, were inextricably woven in her mind 
and fancy with all of glad and happy, of bright and pleasant, which 
her life had contained. There was no remembrance so far back as 
not to include that of Scar Foot by Shennamere. Infancy, childhood, 
little girlhood, young womanhood, large portions of each of these 
periods had been passed here, and passed happily. Influences like 
these must have sunk somewhat into even @ light nature, and hers 
was no light one, but deep and earnest; calm on the outside, and 
undemonstrative, but capable of intensely concentrated feelings—of love 
and resentment keen and enduring, of suffering and patience practi- 
cally unlimited for that which she felt to be worthy, noble or right: 
tenacious of early impressions which coloured and modified all her 
thoughts and feelings. Should she live to be a hundred, should she 
pass through the most varied, distracting experiences, to the end of 
her days Judith Conisbrough’s heart would leap up at the sight of 
this mere, and the name of the beloved old house would be as music 
in her ears. 

For about a mile the road went above the lakeside, then down a 
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long, steep hill, with a rough stone wall at one side, and with shady 
trees stretching over it, till, still turning a little to the left, the back 
of a large house came in view; behind it ran a roaring beck; a small 
wood of large old trees gave it shelter—trees in which the rooks were 
cawing hoarsely. There was the farmyard to pass through, and the 
farmer’s wife to greet ere she came to an old stone gateway, and, 
passing through it, found herself in front of the house. It was a 
large, fine old three-gabled house. Over the stone archway she had 
passed through, a slab was let in with the initials, J. A., and the date, 
1667. John Aglionby of that period had built himself this house, 
%ut upon the remains of an older and a smaller one, where his fathers 
had lived before him. Over the doorway was a larger slab, with the 
#ame date carved on it, and “IoHN anp IvprrnH Aguionpiz, THEIRE 
Hovss,” above and below it. 

Judith passed several windows, and paused before the door in the 
porch, before she went in, surveying the prospect. The clouds had 
lifted a little, and one pale, white gleam of light stole through them, 
and slipped adown the side of the hill opposite, showing up the bare 
grey houses and stone roofs of the tiny village called Stalling Busk, 
and then slid gently on to the lake, and touched it with a silver 
finger, so that even on this dark afternoon it was veritably 
“ Shennamere.” 

Raydaleside and the Stake Fell looked black and threatening, and 
the clouds that were piled above them seemed big with the coming 
storm. From where Judith stood, a most delightful old-fashioned 
flower-garden, with no pretensions at all to elegance, and therefore 
full of the greater charm of sincerity, sloped down almost to the lake- 
side. There was just a paling, a little strip of green field with a path 
through it, and then, the margin of the mere, with a small wooden 
jetty running into it, to which a boat was moored, with the name 
Delphine painted in white letters on its grass-green side. Many an 
hour had the two girls passed in it, floating about the lake, with or 
without their granduncle. Just now it rocked uneasily ; not con- 
stantly, but occasionally. The whole surface of the lake seemed to 
sway restlessly. It all portended a coming storm, and as Judith looked 
across the water, there came a sound from Raydaleside like some 
prolonged, weird whisper. Storm-portents, all. She knew it; and as 
the breath of that whisper struck cold upon her face she turned to 
the door, and with a strange, unwonted chill at her heart, lifted the 
latch and walked in. 
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CuapTer X. 
“IN THE PLOT.” 


TxoveH large and solidly built, and with some pretensions to elegance 
outside at least, the house at Scar Foot was in reality planned more 
like a large farmhouse than anything else. The door by which 
Judith entered, let her straight into a splendid old square kitchen or 
houseplace, with flagged floor, warmly carpeted over, with massive 
beams of oak, and corner cupboards and flat cupboards, wainscoting 
and chair rail of the same material. There were solid-looking old 
oak chairs too, black, and polished brilliantly by the friction on their: 
seats and arms, of generations of small clothes, hands and elbows.. 
This room was furnished comfortably and even handsomely, but it 
was always used by Mr. Aglionby as a sort of hall or entrance 
chamber. Over the way on the right, was another spacious, comfor- 
table room, serving as a sort of library, for all the books were kept 
there. Upstairs was the large drawing-room or reception-room— 
“tLe great parlour ” had been its name from time immemorial. The 
master’s own favourite den and sanctum, into which no person dared 
to penetrate without first knocking and being invited to enter, was a 
much smaller room than any of those already described, arrived at by 
passing through the houseplace on the left of the entrance. This 
little room was panelled throughout with oak. 

Not finding her greatuncle in the houseplace, where a roaring fire 
was burning cheerily, Judith knocked at the door of the sanctum, and 
a rough voice from within bade her enter. She found the old man 
there, puffing at his “ churchwarden,” with his newspaper beside him,,. 
and his colley dog, Friend, couched at his feet. He looked up: 
as she entered, and she saw with surprise that a black look darkened’ 
visibly over his face. He did not speak. 

“‘Good-afternoon, uncle. I have walked over to see you.” 

“Vastly obliged, I’m sure, my dear,” he replied, with the urbanity 
of tone which with him portended anything but urbanity of 
temper. 

“We have heard nothing of you since our return,” she pursued. 

“T was at your house this morning, anyhow,” he said snarlingly. 

“Were you?” she said in great astonishment. “Then didn’t yow 
see mother ?” 

“Of course I saw her.” 

“She did not mention your having been. How very extra- 
ordinary ! ” 

“ Humph!” was the only reply. 

Judith seated herself, as she usually did, opposite to him, in am 
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oaken elbow-chair, and stooping to take Friend’s head between her 
two hands, and brushing the hair from his eyes, she said: ‘“‘ Perhaps 
she will tell us about it to-night. She was tired, and went to lie 
down after dinner, so she doesn’t even know that I am here. I 
came early to save the daylight. Do you know, uncle, I think 
there’s going to be a storm.” 


“It is more than probable that your surmise is correct,” he rejoined 
sententiously. 

“Shennamere is restless, and the wind comes moaning from off 
Raydaleside,” she went on, keeping to commonplace topics before she 
approached the important one which lay near her heart, and which, 
after long and earnest discussion with Delphine, they had decided 
should be broached to-day. She was sorry to see that her uncle was 
not in the most auspicious mood for granting favours, but she felt it 
impossible now to turn back with the favour she desired, unasked, 
after all her heart-beatings, her doubts and difficulties, and hesita- 
tions, and—she took heart of grace—he never had refused any of her 
rare and few petitions. He might, perhaps, have grimaced over them 
a little, in his uncanny way, but in the end they had been granted 
always. 

° Ay” her uncle responded to her last remark ; “ whoever thinks 
that Shennamere is always ashine, knows nought of the weather in 
these parts; and whoever lives at Scar Foot should fear neither 
solitude nor wild weather.” 

“ Well, you have never feared them, have you, uncle?” 

“ What do you know about it?” he returned surlily. 

Judith, looking out through the window, saw the storm-clouds 
gathering more thickly. She must broach her errand. With 
her heart in her throat, at first, not from fear, to which sensation 
she was a stranger, but from the tremendous effort of not only 
overcoming her own innate reserve, but of laying siege to his also, 
she said: 

“Uncle, I came to see you this afternoon, with a purpose.” 

He looked sharply up, on the alert instantly—his eyes gleaming, 
his face expressive of attention. She went on: 

“You have been very good to us girls, especially to Delphine and 
me, and most especially to me, all our lives.” . 

“ Humph!” 

“And I am sure we have returned your goodness with the only 
thing we had to give—affection, that is.” 

A peculiar sound, between a sneer and a snort, was the answer. 

“Tam more than twenty-one years old now—nearly twenty-two, 
indeed.” 


“Thrilling news, I must say !” 
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“T am not a very clever person, and I am a very ignorant 
one.” 

“Some grains of truth appear to have penetrated to your mind, 
though they have taken a long time to get there, if you have only 
found that out now.’ 

“But I don’t think I am more stupid than most people, and when 
one is young, one can always learn.” 

“Do you desire a master for Italian and the guitar?” 

Not at present,” she replied composedly, but her heart grew 
heavier as she saw no sign of responsiveness, or of sympathy on his 
face ; only a hard, stolid fixity of expression, worse almost than laughter. 

“T don’t think I should ever care to perform on the guitar,” she 
proceeded, “though I should like to know Italian well enough. But 
I did not come to you with any such absurd request. It was a much 
more serious business that brought me here. Uncle, mamma has 
often told me that you are rich.” 

“The devil she has!” broke discordantly from him. 

“ And if she had never said so, we have heard it from numbers of 
other people. And mamma has often said that when you died —— 
she hesitated, faltered. 

He removed his pipe from his mouth, and, with gleaming eyes, 
and lips that had grown ominously thin, relieved her from the neces- 
sity of finishing the sentence. 

“You lasses would have my money to cut capers with, eh?” 

“Qh no, no! But that, as you had no one else to leave it to—we 
—you, uncle, you know what I mean; and do listen to me. You 
quite misunderstand me. I hope you will live for years and years— 
for twenty years to come. Why not? And I do not want your 
money. I hate to think that people point us out as being your 
heiresses ; and when mamma talks about it it makes me feel fit to 
sink into the earth with shame. But uncle, you know—for you 
cannot help knowing—that mamma has not enough money for us 
to live upon. We can starve and pinch, and economise upon her 
income, but we can’t have any comfort upon it, and it is terrible. 
We cannot speak about it to strangers—we don’t wish to; but it is 
none the less misery that we live in. And—I am so tired of being 
idle, and so is Delphine: we should like to work sixteen hours a day, 
if we could keep ourselves by doing so. And if you would give me 
a hundred pounds now, uncle, you should never need to think of 
spending another penny upon me as long as we both live, nor of 
leaving me any money when you die; nor to Delphine either. We 
have a proper plan. We want to work, not to waste the money. 


Oh uncle, dear, you know what it has cost me to ask this. Surely 
you won’t refuse!” 
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The pleading in her voice amounted to passion. She laid her hand 
upon his arm in the urgency of her appeal, and looked with an 
intensity of eagerness into his face. 

Mr. Aglionby put down his pipe and rose from his chair, his face 
white with anger ; his lips and hands trembling. 

“What! you are in the plot too, shameless girl!” he said, in a 
fury which, if not loud, was none the less dreadful. 

Judith recoiled, her face pale, her eyes dilated, and gazed at him 
as if fascinated. 

“Your precious mother has bequeathed her impudence and her 
slipperiness to you too, eh? A bad lot, those Arkendales, every one 
of them. The men were freebooters, and the women no better, and 
you are like the rest of them. You thought to come and wheedle 
something solid out of me before it was too late. I know you. I 
know what it is to be an old man with a lot of female vultures sitting 
round him, waiting for him to die that they may pick him clean. 
It seems some of them can’t even let the breath leave his body before 
beginning their work. But,” his voice changed suddenly from raving 
in a broad Yorkshire dialect to the treacherously smooth tones of 
polite conventionality, “though I am past seventy-two years of age, 
my dear, I am not a drivelling idiot yet, and so you may tell your 
respected mother on your return, And—— 

“My mother knows nothing about this,” Judith said, or rather, 
she tried to say it. She was stunned, bewildered by the torrent of 
anger she had drawn upon herself, and utterly at a loss to comprehend 
his repeated references to some “ plot,” some “scheme,” of which he 
seemed to accuse her of being cognisant. 

“Bah!” he vociferated, returning to his raging anger, which 
appeared to have overmastered him completely. And as he spoke, 
he hissed out his words in a way which irresistibly reminded her in 
the midst of her dismay of the streaming out of boiling water. And 

_ they fell too upon her head with the same scalding effect. She stood 
still, while he raged on with wild words and wilder accusations; 
nothing being clear in them, save that she and all belonging to her 
had played a part to cheat and fleece him, and to “oust the poor lad 
from his rights,” all of which accusations were as mysterious to her 
as they were outrageous to her dignity. She had forgotten by now 
the errand on which she had come, while her mind, in painful be- 
wilderment, sought to assign some reason for this fit of frantic 
anger. The accusations and the epithets he used at last roused her 
indignation beyond control. Raising her head, she fixed her clear eyes 
unblenchingly upon his face, and standing proudly upright, began in 
a louder, clearer voice : 

“Uncle, listen to-——” 
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* Begone!” he almost shouted, with a stamp of his foot, and 
turning upon her with eyes that scintillated with fury; “and may 
you never darken my doors again.” 

She paused a moment, for her mind refused altogether to com- 
prehend his words. Then as some understanding of what he had 
said began to dawn upon her, she turned to the door, saying, in an 
almost toneless voice : 

“Good-bye, uncle. You are not yourself. You are making a 
dreadful mistake. Some day you will repent it.” 
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A Son of the New Cime. 


“Tour comprendre, c’est tout pardonner,” is the motto of a small 
book that has appeared in Germany within the last few months, 
written by Helena von Racowitza, born von Doenniges, in which 
she narrates the story of her relations with Ferdinand Lassalle. The 
little volume has already reached its fourth edition, having been 
eagerly devoured by thousands of readers in Germany, to whom the 
name of Ferdinand Lassalle, the great Social Democrat, is still one 
of power and interest. We are afraid, however, that in this case, 
“tout comprendre, c’est ne rien pardonner,” for it would be difficult 
to imagine a more frivolous, vain, and almost comical love affair 
than the intrigue between the unscrupulous political agitator and 
the capricious, wayward daughter of the Bavarian diplomatist. It 
indeed hardly rises above the vulgarity of an every-day scandal 
until the end, when the violent death of the hero of the romance 
carries it into the region of tragedy, and casts a veil over the weak- 
nesses and faults of the principal actors. Helena herself states in 
the beginning of these memoirs that they are not written for 
“people of pious, gentle dispositions, or for those of Christian 
sensitive feelings who are unable to understand a strong vigorous 
hate, or a wild and impetuous love,” and she plainly advises 
such to “abstain from reading her history, which abounds in both 
qualities.” 

Ferdinand Johann Gottlieb Lassalle was born at Breslau, April 11, 
1825. His people were respectable Jewish merchants, and Ferdinand 
was brought up in the tenets of the Hebrew faith. His father 
naturally wished him to adhere to the calling and religion of his 
ancestors, but the restless youth kicked against the restraints of 
both, and had to be taken away from the commercial school at 
Leipsic, and brought home to his native town to study under a tutor 
and prepare for the university, Lassalle had indeed all the idiosyn- 
crasies of his race, and especially that quality which is best expressed 
by the Hebrew word “ Chutzpe ”—“ assurance, daring.” In spite, 
however, of his impudence and audacity, he was the favourite son 
of both father and mother, the latter of whom clung to him during 
the whole of his career with fond affection, entered into all his 


undertakings, and approved of whatever he did, however irrational and 
eccentric. 
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In many ways we see points of resemblance between the German 
Social Democrat and the great French Republican Mirabeau. One was, 
it is true, nobly born,t and descended from a long line of ancestors, 
while the other boasted of being a member of a crushed and despised 
people; but there was the same revolutionary fearlessness, the same 
mixture of pride and vanity, the same scandalous laxity in private 
morals, and the same vigorous and courageous love of liberty and 
hatred of oppression. There was also the same power in both of 
utilising their own private wrongs and sufferings, and making them 
a text for eloquent diatribes against injustice and tyranny. Like 
Mirabeau, Lassalle appeared before the tribunal of his country, and 
whilst defending individual rights raised the trial to the height of a 
great public cause. Like his French prototype, moreover, he did not 
believe in supernatural religion, but in a morality grounded on 
large and comprehensive views of the progress of humanity, and the 
means to obtain and advance it. 

The ambition and love of glory of both was insatiable. “Re- 
member,” writes Mirabeau, “that the only dedication which has 
descended to us from antiquity is that of Adschylus, and merely 
consists of these three words, ‘To all Time,’ and this dedication is 
the motto of those who love greatness and renown above all things. 
I know I shall be cut off in the flower of my age, and that full soon ; 
but posterity will answer for me, for I have written and will write 
for ‘All Time,’ and not for parties and prejudices.” Both of them 
were the outcome of the generation in which they lived, and the 
originators of the generation that followed, and both possessed those 
qualities of independence and sincerity which, when united with 
energy and courage, produce those men who are constituted by 
Nature the rulers of others. Brandes’ words indeed might apply 
either to Ferdinand or the great Frenchman: “ Lassalle was a bearer 
of light and a bearer of fire ; audacious and refractory as Lucifer him- 
self, liking to place himself in the full glare of the torch he carried, 
“grand oseur et grand poseur.’” 

During the years he spent at home, he devoted himself to the 
study of Hegel’s philosophy, to which he remained faithful all his 
life. We now know him better as a philosophical writer than as a 
great political leader, and it is by his work on the philosophy of 
Heracleitus the Dark, that his name will be handed down to 
posterity. 

In the year 1815 he went to Paris, where he became acquainted 
with Heinrich Heine. There is something truly pathetic and touch- 
ing in the influence this Son of the “ New Generation” exercised 
over the world-worn, suffering invalid, He calls him his “ dearest 
and most trusted friend,” his “beloved fellow-soldier,” aud he begs 
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him to be convinced of his unspeakable love for him. In the letter 
of recommendation, which Heine gave Ferdinand for Varnhagen von 
Ense in 1846, he says: 


“ Herr Lassalle is a decided Son of the New Time, who will know nothing 
of abnegation and that shamefacedness wherewith in our own time we 
dawdled and twaddled more or less hypocritically. This newrace will have 
enjoyment, and assert itself in the visible; we old ones bowed down 
humbly before the invisible, snatched at the kisses of shadows, renounced 
and wept, and were even thus perhaps happier than all these hardy 
gladiators who march to the battle of life and death so proudly.” 


As Stigand in his life of Heine says, “ His contact with Ferdinand 
Lassalle, the vehement, restless, positive Son of the New Time, had 
taught him that an epoch was beginning in which he would have no 
share of activity, and this feeling was heightened by the foretaste 
and shadow of death with which he was already penetrated and 
environed.” “I am but a modest fly in comparison with you,” he 
says in another letter to Lassalle, “but I will ever remain your most 
valued brother in arms.” 

On the 11th August, 1848, there stood, as George Brandes tells 
us, in the Assize Court at Diisseldorf, accused of the celebrated robbery 
of the cassette, a youth who is thus entered in the judicial archives: 
“ Ferdinand Lassalle, twenty-three years of age, of no occupation, 
born at Breslau, latterly atresident in Berlin ; five feet six inches 
high, with brown curly hair, large forehead, brown eyebrows, dark 
blue eyes, a well proportioned nose and mouth, oval face, and slight 
figure.” And the youth described in this wise made a speech the 
like of which had not been heard before, and which was destined to 
mark a great turning-point in his career, and in much of the 
political thought in the Germany of the day. 

At the age of nineteen he had become acquainted at Berlin with 
the Countess Hatzfeldt who, although double his age, was still 
attractive and fascinating. The young Dr. Mendelssohn, who was 
implicated with him in the robbery, first introduced him. She was 
immediately struck by the beauty and grace of the handsome, 
intellectual-looking youth ; and he—did he fall in love with her? 
It is difficult to say, and yet it is at the same time not easy to believe, 
judging from the well-known conduct and temperament of both, that 
their friendship was simply a platonic one. In later years there is 
no doubt he looked up to her as a mother, and she always in her 
letters addressed him simply as “ child,” “son;” indeed from these 
memoirs of Helena Racowitza it is evident that he consulted her as 
if she were his mother; and, in a reluctant fashion, she gave her 
consent to his engagement to her younger rival, although always 
entertaining a presentiment that it would be his ruin. 
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The town residence of the Hatzfeldts was in Diisseldorf, but they 
also possessed a large property in its immediate neighbourhood. 
The Countess was cousin to the Count, but the double tie of relation- 
ship and marriage did not prevent her husband from illtreating 
her very shortly after they became man and wife. They had 
several children, but lived a notoriously unhappy life together, he 
seeking in every way to insult her, and deprive her of her property, 
whilst spending his own substance in the most reckless manner on 
his mistresses. The Countess, we are told, was not exactly beautiful, 
but clever, stately, and fascinating, and a wonderful horsewoman ; 
she was Bohemian in her tastes, and entirely indifferent to the 
world’s blame or praise. 

The lawsuit about the “cassette” arose from the fact of the Count 
having given a certain Baroness von M an annuity bond for a 
thousand pounds a year. His wife endeavoured in vain to gain 
possession of it, and hearing that one morning the Baroness had 
left Aix-la-~Chapelle for Cologne, she applied for help to Lassalle. 
He in his turn had recourse to his two friends, Mendelssohn and 
Offenheim, who followed the Baroness to Cologne and possessed 
themselves of the box containing the bond. They were, however, 
discovered and arrested. Offenheim was tried for it in 1846, and all 
the actors in the affair were brought into great notoriety. Hence- 
forward the Count and Countess became avowed enemies, Lassalle 
openly espousing the; cause of the latter, as we can see by the cele- 
brated speech before referred to, made in the August of 1848. We 
know how men’s minds were seething and working in that memor- 
able year, and can imagine how this “burst of passionate rhetoric,” 
“this subtle special pleading,” these burning words, spoken by 
the stupid Jewish boy (as the fashionable surroundings of the 
Countess Hatzfeldt were wont to term Lassalle), fell like a spark of 
fire on tow. 

“When men are silent, stones will speak,” he says; “when all 
mankind turns aside, when even the voice of kinship is dumb, and 
the helpless victim is forsaken by his natural protectors, there arises 
perforce to plead his cause, the first and last friend of humanity—a 
man. You all know,” he goes on, “and have read with horror, the 
terrible story of the unhappy Duchess of Praslin. Which of you 
would not have hastened to stand by her in her death struggle? 
Well, gentlemen, it appears to me that this case is ten times worse than 
Praslin’s, for what is the short struggle of an hour to the torment 
of a death agony extending over twenty years? What are the 
wounds inflicted by a knife compared to the sufferings of a woman 
who day by day has every feeling trampled under foot, every right 
taken from her by one who, in order that he may be able to insult 
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her with impunity, threatened her with the terrors of law if she 
ventured to remonstrate?” Thenceforward this “Son of the New 
Time,” full of learning, fiery, impassioned, bold and presumptuous— 
this “ Young Titan,” “ Wunderkind,” “Social Luther,” what you will 
—was destined to play a great part in German politics, to publish in- 
cendiary pamphlets, give lectures on the “ Working Men’s Programme,” 
on “ Might and Right,” on “The Essence of Constitution,” &c., to 
become the friend of Bismarck, to throw down the glove to the 
celebrated “ Fortschritt” party, to be prosecuted before the Berlin 
criminal court for his political opinions, to be concerned in more love 
scandals than any man of his time, and to terminate his career by 
falling shot in a duel, in 1866, for the sake of Helena von Doenniges, 
writer of the memoirs before us. 

The next charge the authorities brought against Lassalle was the 
accusation of having incited the citizens of Diisseldorf “to arm them- 
selves against the royal power, and stirred them up to resistance to the 
officers of the state.” He defended himself with energy and power, and 
again proved himself to be a brave and outspoken democrat, hurling 
epithets and sentences at his opponents which became henceforth 
household words and rallying cries to the party. In spite of his 
eloquence, he did not escape punishment, and was sentenced to six 
months imprisonment. They might cage the “ eagle ” as they would, his 
influence, however, was not to be withstood ; he had started a movement 
which stirred Germany to the very heart and spread the tenets of social- 
ism and co-operation over the length and breadth of the Fatherland. 

As soon as he was liberated, he determined to go to Berlin in 
spite of the law forbidding all radicals and democrats to enter the 
capital. A difficulty of this kind stimulated his daring spirit. He took 
the position by storm, got into the city disguised as a carter, and 
through Alexander von Humboldt obtained permission from the king 
to remain there. As was to be expected, the Countess soon established 
herself in the same place, and it was these further relations with her 
that gave such a handle to Lassalle’s enemies, who stated openly 
that he made use of and spent her money. During this period he 
wrote his great work on Heracleitus the Dark, which was the out- 
come of all the studies and meditations of his early years. It is 
easy all through to see the affinity between Heracleitus and Lassalle. 
He puts many of his theories and philosophical ideas into its pages, 
and gives a tolerably accurate account of his own scientific life in 
his youth. He had been a pupil of Hegel, and shared his master’s 
admiration of the “old Ionian sage,” and he seems all through to try 
and prove that Hegel’s was a continuation and further development 
of Heracleitus’. Although it is from this work that we principally 
derive our knowledge of the great political agitator, it was by his 
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speeches and pamphlets that he ruled the people of his time, and 
put himself at the head of the great “ Labour League.” 


“T hear everywhere from the operatives,” he says, “words to this 
effect: ‘We must forge our concentrated and united will into a mighty 
sledge-hammer, which we must place in the hands of a man in whose 


intelligence and strength of character we have implicit confidence, and he 
must strike for us.’ ” 


It is evident that by this man Lassalle meant himself. ‘“ You 
placed before my name a ‘yon,’ to which I can lay no claim,” he 
says in one of his love-letters to a young lady whose name has never 
transpired, but who, like Helena von Racowitza, has published an 
account of her intimacy with him, for the benefit of society at large. 
“T have not the honour of being noble, but am by birth a plain 
citizen, and by my heart one of the people, and will fight for them, 
and if necessary die for them.” He was destined, alas! to throw 
away his life for a very different cause. 

The friendship between Lassalle and Bismarck was an interesting 
one, and was the natural outcome of the celebrated split between the 
social democrats and “ Fortschritt”’ men, the latter being the avowed 
enemies of Bismarck. The comprehensive quickness of Lassalle’s 
mind enabled him from the moment that Bismarck first appeared 
in the arena of politics, and while the odium against him was at 
its height, to discern in the youthful politician the “man of the 
future,” and predict the great career there was in store for him. 
One of the most interesting portions of Madame von Racowitza’s 
book is the account of the interview between him and Bismarck, 
which she relates at first hand from her lover's lips. 


“Yes, I went tosee him,” he says. ‘ The great Iron-man wishes to take 
me captive, and iron is a costly metal, strong, hard, and reliable; what 
has not iron done in the world? Almost everything is made and 
strengthened by iron; but there is another metal more malleable, more 
easily bent, not made for heroic deeds of arms, and yet more powerful 
than iron, ‘Gold’! What iron destroys, gold rebuilds. The shower 
which won the heart of Daniie was golden! Yes, yes, you ‘Golden Fox’! 
it is still a question which of the two metals is the strongest, the most 
enduriug. In elevated circles, it is true, they say gold is ‘ Jewish’; its real 
worth is only to be tested by a practical trial. And besides, iron rusts, and 
rusty iron is only fit to be cast out amongst rubbish. Away then, amongst 
the rubbish accumulated by centuries of tradition and ignorance! But 
as to what Bismarck wants of me, and what I want of him, it is enough for 
me to tell you it is out of the question, and quite impossible! We are 
both too cunning, and are fully aware of our intention to deceive one 
another. Were we not so well trained, we would laugh in one another’s 
faces; as it is, we confine ourselves to the courtesies of social intercourse.” 

“Do youlike Bismarck? Do you think him clever?” asksshe. “ Clever! 
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what do you mean by clever? If you and I areclever, Bismarck is not; he 
is cutting and powerful, is indeed iron. Refine iron, it becomes steel, out of 
which we make polished, sharp weapons, but only weapons! I like gold 
better. You will see, my heart, what you and I will accomplish with 
gold!” 


We fear the expression of such sentiments will hardly make us 
believe in the unselfishness and generosity of “ Ferdinand, the chosen 
of the people,” the “ political messiah.” Vanity aud ambition were 
the ruling passions of his life, and these revelations, written by the 
woman whom he loved, show still more distinctly the feet of clay on 
which the popular idol of the day was supported. 

It was when overworked, disappointed with the results of his 
efforts, invaded by that weariness which generally comes over the 
most dauntless when they reach what the Tuscan poet calls “the 
middle of the path of life,” with every hope chilled, and every desire 
for the benefit of humanity unattained, that his fate, in the shape 
of Helena von Doenniges, again came across his path, and it is on 
these few years that the memoirs before us throw so much light. 

Helena was the daughter of a Bavarian diplomatist for some time 
Minister in Italy. She represents her father as an ambitious, clever 
man, indifferent to his children; in fact, she states, that from her 
fifth to her sixteenth year, she hardly exchanged a thousand words 
with him. Her mother was vain, frivolous, and worldly, and took 
the greatest delight in plunging her daughter, while yet a child, 
into all the gaiety and excitement of a worldly life. At the age of 
twelve she was engaged by her parents to a man thirty years her 
senior, an Italian count whom they met while travelling in the island 
of Sardinia—the only reason, their dutiful daughter says, that she 
could see for their doing so being “that he cooked well.” The child, 
who certainly showed extreme precocity for her age, was occupied 
less with her studies than with thoughts of marriage and prospective 
engagements. She delighted in receiving letters from her fiery 
Italian lover, which she showed to her youthful companions, “to 
make them envious.” This was all very well, however, so long as 
he was at a distance, but when he appeared on the scene some few 
years afterwards and expected her to keep her promise, she found 
him detestable, and absolutely refused to do so. 

Her grandmother taking pity on the poor girl, and wishing to 
save her from her fate, asked her to come and stop with her at 
Berlin, and here, according to her own account, she soon became 
the queen of a large and intellectual circle. Amongst her most 
devoted slaves was the young Boyar, Count Yanko von Racowitza, 
who, owing to the swarthiness of his complexion and his dark eyes, 
immediately received the nickname of “Othello.” After several 
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years of this life she returned again to Italy, where Russian naval 
officers and other male figures appear on the scene of her life, and 
the Italian count vanishes from it for ever; in fact, the whole time 
(passed principally at Nice) seems to have been entirely taken up 
with balls, fétes, and gaieties, and it was then, as she says, that she 
lost her power of discriminating between good and evil, between 
right and wrong. It was her grandmother who, deeply concerned 
for the welfare of her favourite, again stepped in to save her. A 
second visit to Germany was arranged and welcomed by the young 
girl with delight, and after a journey through France, Switzerland, 
and the south of Germany, she and her grandmother reached Berlin 
in the winter of 1861, where her friend Yanko was again pressed 
into the service, and made her daily companion at concerts, lectures, 
picture-galleries, and balls. An eye-witness at this time relates 
“that she was more piquante” than beautiful, “an accomplished 
mistress in the arts of the toilet, clever, with an amount of culture 
beyond the average of German women.” She bore the character of 
being eccentric, adventurous, and had, moreover, a fortune of 70,000 
thalers. 

One evening at a friend’s house she met Lassalle. She had already 
heard a great deal about him and his adventurous career, notably 
the affair of the cassette and his intimacy with the Countess. She- 
had asked her grandmother about him, but was told he was a 
dangerous demagogue, who had once been concerned in some robbery, 
in fact, a person no one could know. She had then turned to her 
friend Yanko, who advised her to make no further inquiries as such 
people were quite out of her sphere. Conceive the delicate feeling 
of a woman who can put down such a statement, even second-hand, — 
about a man she was once supposed to love! 

In spite of all the warnings she had received, however, the first 
meeting with him was a coup de foudre. “I had expected,” she 
says, “to see a small insignificant, ugly-looking Jew, and was aston- 
ished to find a tall, slight, handsome man, with a head like a Roman 
emperor, and beautiful beaming eyes!” Henceforth there was but 
one man in the world for her, and he, as he afterwards told her, 
“for the first time felt his life complete, and as if something, long 
wanting, had been added to it.’ They talked together the whole 
night, made many mutual confidences, and applied the familiar 
epithet “du” to one another. 

At four o’clock in the morning, when Helena rose to go, Lassalle 
took her in his arms, carried her downstairs (there were three flights), 
and accompanied her to her own home. Well might Heine say that 
the Sons of the New Time knew nothing of abnegation and shame- 


facedness. She excuses the peculiarity of her behaviour by confess- 
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ing that he exercised a sort of magnetic influence over her. She tells 
us that she always felt paralysed, as if she had lost all will and power 
over herself, whenever he came near her. This feeling was strength- 
ened all the more by her lover’s declaration that they were made 
for one another; that he was her fate, against which it was useless 
to struggle. So imbued did she become with this feeling, that she 
plainly told her friend, the poor devoted Yanko, “that she had met 
a man, with whom, if he would marry her, she would elope whenever 
he wished.” 

Circumstances, however, were stronger even than the will of her 
fiery lover. A point-blank refusal was given by her parents to his 
request to be allowed to become a suitor for the hand of their daughter, 
and we rather think in her heart of hearts Fraulein von Doenniges 
never wished for their consent. 


“T had up to now,” she says, “ only given as much as I chose; I had 
put all men under my yoke, and they had looked on the smallest favour as 
an inestimable treasure, but here was one who insisted on all or nothing.” 


She was half frightened, half pleased, at his impetuosity, and in 
spite of the veto of her parents, still continued to see her lover, and 
to carry on secret communications with him. Her egotism and 
self-laudation are only exceeded by his; they talk as if the eyes of 
the world were fixed on them, and mutually congratulate one another 
on their superiority, cleverness, and power, to an extent that is 
almost ludicrous. On one occasion, when he tells her of the observa- 
tions made about him, and the persecutions to which he has been 
subjected, she answered, “ Oh yes, I understand it well, ‘ La supériorité 
est une infirmité publique!’ ” 

On the death of her grandmother, she was obliged to leave Berlin, 
and return to her family who, in consequence of her mother’s health, 
were living at Nice. Here Yanko resumed his visits, and again 
she seems to have been on most intimate terms with him, and to have 
encouraged his attentions in every way. She says that these were 
the last bright memories she has retained of her father’s house. In 
the beginning of May, she was seized with a fever, from which 
she took a long time to recover. The doctors ordered a change to 
a northern climate, and mountain air, and as a young English friend 
of hers was contemplating an expedition to Switzerland, with her 
children, she made up her mind to accompany her. According to 
Helena’s account, the idea of going to the Righi was suggested by 
her friends, and she describes how it unexpectedly and suddenly oc- 
curred to her, while riding along the road towards her destination, 
to ask if there was an establishment for the curd-cure? (It is a 
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curious coincidence, however, that she mentions shortly before having 
had a letter from her friend Holthoff, telling her that Lassalle had 
been ordered to the Righi for his health.) 

“ Yes,” answered her guide ; “ two: one in Closterli, and one here 
in Kaltbad.” 

She immediately bent{down towards a little boy of eight, who 
was standing close by, and whispered, “Tell me, my child, do you 
know if a Dr. Lassalle is stopping at the Sanatorium ?” 

The boy looked at her, and replied, “I think so,” upon which she 
said, “ Then go and tell him to come here.” 

The boy vanished to do her bidding, but suddenly she started, for 
she heard a voice beside her saying, “By all the gods of Greece, 
itis she!” Turning, she beheld Lassalle ; whom, after the first start 
of surprise, she introduced to her friends, and an expedition was 
planned by the whole party, to ascend the summit of the mountain, 
and see the sunrise. 

Whilst on the way up, Lassalle informed her “that he had had 
enough of trifling and nonsense, and must bring things to a climax, 
and that he had written to Holthoff to say so.” 

Thus runs her narrative. We now give that of Lassalle himself. 
He writes to his old friend, the Countess, on the 27th of July, and 
thus describes the meeting : 


“The day before yesterday I was sitting in my study writing in the 
midst of the most hideous weather, which has lasted without intermission 
ever since I came, when a peasant boy came in and said, ‘ There is a lady 
on the terrace who wishes to speak to you.’ ,I immediately thought, ‘ Who 
ean it be? I know no one here!’ 1 took my hat and stick, however, and 
hastened down. There whom should I see on horseback, accompanied by 
an English lady, an American and a Frenchman. Who? but Helena, the 
Golden Fox! 

“She had been informed in a letter received from Holthoff that I was 
here, and had at once, with her friends, organised a party for the Righi, 
so as to take me up at the Kaltbad. Naturally, I started at once with them 
for the summit, where we all spent the night. 

“Unluckily, the English lady’s child is recovering from scarlet fever, and 
the mother could not be persuaded, in spite of the horrible weather, to 
stay a day longer. 

“Poor Helena ill, and suffering from her chest, had, like the rest of us, 
to descend early the next morning through dense mist and rain. We 
parted where we had met, but one courtesy deserves another, and I have 
promised Helena to be in Germany between the 15th and 25th of August. 

“Ts it not truly a wonderful piece of luck that at the age of thirty-nine 
and a half years I should find a wife so beautiful, of such a free, and to 
me suitable character, who loves me so dearly! and lastly—what is to me 
an absolute necessity—one who submits so entirely to my will.” 


‘The Countess answers in a long letter, and asks, “ Cannot wisdom, 
friendship, and the beauties of nature satisfy you for a time?” 
x2 
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“ Ah! how little you know me,” is his answer. “I wish nothing 
so ardently as to be able to retire to the enjoyment of science, friend- 
ship, and nature; but I am too old and too great for child’s play.” 

He was, it appears, inconstant, and eager of conquest where women 
were concerned ; fascinated for the moment, and quite as susceptible 
to the triumph of his vanity as to that of his heart. He tries to 
persuade Helena to elope with him. Once he said, their marriage 
had become a fait accompli, her parents could make no further objec- 
tion. He employed all his eloquence to try and influence her, but 
she remained firm, pleading as an excuse his political opinions and 
intimacy with the Countess. Lassalle assured her “that his old 
friend valued his happiness above all things, and would never stand 
in the way of his marrying.” She laughed, but at the same time 
doubted the entire satisfaction of the Countess. 

The letters exchanged at this time between the three individuals 
concerned are of the most remarkable description, and could only 
have been produced in a state of society sadly at variance with all 
the laws of morality and right. Each is a study in its way: there 
is the fiery, vain, egotistical democrat, writing to the woman to whom 
he had once been attached, to tell her that his last love is fair, “and 
by her individuality the only woman that suits me.” En avant, 
“then over the Rubicon. It leads to fortune for you also, good 
Countess; at least as much as forme .... The old strength is 
still there; the old luck there also. I will carry everything to 
the most brilliant issue.” 

As a contrast to him, there is the girl he wants to marry, with her 
frivolity, her weakness, and her flightiness, declaring that she will 
and shall be his wife, acknowledging herself to be “ will-less” as a 
child. 


“But this time, friend Satan, the child will show you that it feels its 
devilish kinship; that your demoniac neighbourhood has at last worked 
on it, that Nature has waked out of her sleep, and that a drop of your 
satanic blood has rolled into her veins, giving her strength and joy to live. 
... ‘The hardest thing for her, however, to bear,’ she writes, ‘is the 
thought of Yanko, and of the death-stroke she will deal him, by engaging 
herself to another. . . . In spite of my terrible frivolity I never had a trace 
of coquetry in my composition, and I never had been able to amuse myself 
by attaching a man, however slightly, to me, and then laughing at his 
sufferings with cruel indifference.’ ” 


The most dignified figure of all is the Countess Hatzfeldt, who 
saw all the difficulties and dangers of the position,and tried to warn 
Lassalle from the brink of the precipice. ‘“ Remember,” she says, 
“how little reason and judgment you have where women are 
concerned.” 
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The only answer the political “messiah” deigns to give is self- 
sufficient and petulant, and ends by almost openly telling her to 
mind her own business, and then the pair of worthy lovers make 
fun of the woman, who, whatever her faults may have been, had 
behaved nobly and generously to Lassalle, and was at that moment 
supporting him with her money. Helena takes up her photograph 
and says, “ Your Countess is, God knows, not handsome.” 

He laughs, agrees with her, but adds, “ Twenty years ago she was 
beautiful! Remember she was born in 1805.” 

“Then she ought to have been in love with Napoleon I.,” is the 
witty reply. 

Lassalle, however, with infinite trouble, has to explain to his 
Helena that from a worldly point of view, she must remain friends 
with the Countess on account of the allowance she gives him. §o it 
is decided that they shall pay her a visit every year. 

Meanwhile Helena has to return to her parents at Geneva, where 
she found them all in a state of happy excitement on the subject 
of her sister’s engagement to Count Kayserling. She took advantage 
of the temporary softness of her mother’s manner to confess her own 
engagement to Lassalle, hoping that the brilliant choice her sister 
had made would induce them to give consent at lcast to theirs. But 
swiftly and suddenly did the dark clouds of unhappiness descend 
upon her. ‘What now ensued,” she says, “is so terrible, so sad, 
that my heart shudders and trembles when I endeavour to recall 
the memory of it.” Her mother broke out into a flood of invectives, 
and went to fetch her father, who with threatening mien and trem- 
bling voice asked “ what ridiculous story this was about this rascally 
democrat?” Fraulein von Doenniges, frightened at the storm she 
had brought upon herself, fled to take refuge with Lassalle, and 
implored him to take her away. He with melodramatic dignity 
refused to do so, and told her to have patience and he would 
win her yet, openly and loyally as his wife. At that moment the 
excited mother, having discovered her daughter’s hiding-place, 
rushed in, and Lassalle delivered her daughter back into her 
hands. “A kiss, a pressure of the hand,” she says—“ my lover 
was gone, and I never saw him again.” With all her vanity and 
frivolity we cannot help, for the first time, feeling a sort of sympathy 
for poor Helena thus left to the mercy of her mother and father, who 
proceeded to personal violence while conducting her home. She 
was there locked in her room, and told by her enraged parents that 
she should remain a prisoner until she came to her senses. 

We find Lassalle at this time writing to the Countess Hatzfeldt as 
his “best and only friend,” and telling her that he was so unhappy 
that he wept for the first time for fifteen years. ‘You are the only 
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one that knows what it means when I tell you that I, the iron-one, 
writhe under my sufferings like a worm.” We are afraid, however, 
that the tears he shed were rather those of resentment and baffled 
endeavour than those of grief and sorrow at the loss of the woman 
he loved. 

He had the consciousness that if he took this affair in humility 
and with resignation, the pride that had kept him strong in so 
many conflicts would be broken, and his belief in his “star” 
extinguished for ever. 


“Soon,” he writes, “shall I go down into the earth—not through the 
brutal strength that I have so often overcome, but through the boundless 
treachery, through the unprecedented inconstancy and frivolity of a 
woman that I loved above and beyond all things.” 


Fraulein von Doenniges was hardly of the stuff martyrs are made 
of. According to her own account she submitted to unheard-of 
persecutions for her lover’s sake, and only yielded after a long period 
of resistance. According to Lassalle’s friends, she gave up the cause 
at once, and consented to sign and write whatever they told her. 
Indeed, by her own confession we ascertain that she received frequent 
visits from Yanko von Racowitza at this period. She calls the feeling 
she nourished for her rejected suitor “ objective sympathy ;” we prefer 
to call it by its true name, heartless coquetry and instability of 
character, especially when we find her engaging herself to the prince, 
and in a conversation held with two friends of Ferdinand’s in the 
presence of her father, formally rejecting the offer of his hand, and 
wording her rejection in the most insulting terms. 


“Tf those foolish, abrupt, incredibly heartless words,” she writes in 
these memoirs, “which were later put in my mouth, were really made by 
me, they can only be excused by my excited and intense repulsion towards 
Riistow (one of Lassalle’s friends) ; and on going to my room I determined 
to write to Haenle that evening, and tell him that I was as faithful as 
ever to Lassalle, and that I wished him to tell him so, when Yanko came 
to me, knelt down, and said softly, ‘It is no use; Haenle has left for 
Munich.’ ‘Gone?’ I said. ‘ Yes; and Lassalle has challenged your father 
to fight!’ Lassalle! the declared enemy of duelling! He on whom I 
have always depended. A chaos of doubt and despair descended on my 
soul. I was beside myself.” 


The actress, accustomed all her life to mock jewellery, paint-pots, 
and tinsel, is at last awakened out of her artificiality and falseness to 
the stern realities surrounding her, the shadow of sorrow and death 
already falls on her perjured, cowardly soul. Her father refused to 
fight, and left precipitately for Berne, and on the poor, much-despised 
Yanko fell the responsibility of defending his lady-love’s honour. 
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“T felt sure Yanko, who had accepted Lassalle’s challenge, would be 
killed, for he had absolutely never held a weapon in his hand, his delicate 
health having obliged him to abstain from anything of the kind, while 
Lassalle was a well-known shot, but I hardly even felt pity for him, my 
only friend. My one idea was to get to Ferdinand. I would have trampled 
them all under foot to run away with my lover.” 


This from a woman who had formally renounced him three days 
before. 


“That night I made all the necessary preparations for my intended 
flight, burnt all compromising letters, put a few things into a hand-bag, 
and put on two dresses, one over the other, so as to be prepared for several 
days’ absence.’ ” 


We all of us know the rest. 

The duel took place with pistols on the 28th of August, 1864, at 
Carrouge, near Geneva. 

Racowitza fired first: Lassalle fell mortally wounded, and in spite 
of all the medical skill that was called in he never rallied, and after 
lying for three days in frightful agony—which the doctors en- 
deavoured, ineffectually, to relieve with morphia—he passed away on 
the 31st, conscious to the last, recognising his friends, and holding 
the hand of the Countess clasped in his. 

During this time Helena’s sufferings and anxiety were indescrib- 
able. 


“T heard those around me whispering, ‘he is suffering tortures, they 
have given him opium.’ Three days passed in this suspense, until at 
ten o’clock on the morning of the third, Yanko entered my room, and 
begged me to come with him into the garden, saying that he had something 
important to tell me. When we got there, he turned, pale and frightened, 
and said, ‘ Lassalle is dead.’ 

“ At first I did not breathe, but as he repeated it, the certainty forced 
itself on my mind, and I was only able to stammer out, ‘Leave me,’ 
and then sank almost unconscious on the nearest seat, as if I myself 
were struck down by a mortal illness. I did not recover from the shock 
for months, indeed the effects of ii lasted for years. My first sensation 
was an impulse of hatred against Yanko; but at last a sort of pity 
overcame this feeling. My resentment towards my parents, however, 
increased in intensity; and, glad to escape from their influence, I married 
Racowitza six months afterwards, and nursed him with devotion and care 
until his death, which soon followed.” 


And for such a woman was a life that at one time had been full 
of energy and promise, thrown away. 


“T declare that I myself have caused my end. 
Ferdinand Lassalle.” 
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was found written on a slip of paper, in the breast-pocket of the 
wounded man, and there is no doubt that by his arrogance and vanity 
he had brought about the events that terminated so fatally. 

There is something touching, knowing the real facts of the case, 
to see the sort of worship which has been bestowed upon this “new 
messiah” by some of his countrymen. “Todtenfeieren,” or commem- 
oration services, were instituted in his honour, at which he was talked 
of as the “ Mighty Titan, who never died, who freed us from darkness 
and error, who brought light into the wilderness of our times,” &c. 
“Many of the working men,” Becker adds, “believed that Lassalle 
had died for them, and surrounded his memory with the halo of 
martyrdom.” 

He did not, alas, live to see one single thought or theory for 
which he had worked and longed, become a reality. His grave lay 
at the entrance of a bloody path, along which New Germany has 
passed “ with tempestuous steps.” 

He had started with dreams of the perfection of social organisation 
which was to bring about the Golden Age, dreamed of by philosophers 
and poets, but “the key to effective life is unity of life,” Mr. 
Morley says, “and unity of life means, more than anything else, the 
unity of our human relations. Is notevery incentive and every con- 
cession to vagrant appetites a force that enwraps a man in gratifi- 
cation of self—severs him from duty to others, and so becomes a 
force of dissolution and dispersion?” But, after all, is it just or 
reasonable to confine ourselves to the observation of the faults and 
foibles of a truly great soul? Let us rather judge him in his real 
power and strength by these words, taken from his own drama of 
‘Frantz von Sickingen’: 


* Look not to earth, Balthazar. look above. 
In deepest need does man’s whole energy 
First show itself. Then from his struggling soul 
All earth-born doubts which drag him down are chased, 
And, then, from out the shipwreck’s scattered spars, 
And from the ruins of its vain deceit, 
The spirit rises purified and great 
Towards the Eternal, which doth ever lurk 
Within the nobler, better part of man, 
And, setting down the sum of all his life, 
He shakes the burden off his valiant breast, 
And rushes forth to fight where duty calls.” 


But what is our opinion of the woman who has published these 
confessions? There are only two motives which can induce the 
performance of such a work—either the wish to make the pretended 
confession an apology; or the passion that possesses some women to 
get themselves talked about in any way, and which is thus expressed 
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by a witty Frenchman, “Nous nous soucions plus qu'on parle de 
nous, que comment on en parle.” 

There is little doubt that she never intended to marry Ferdinand 
Lassalle, and simply listened to his passionate avowals of love because 
it flattered her vanity to think that one of the most remarkable men 
of the day was at her feet. But immediately she had to suffer any 
persecution for his sake she gave him up without effort or regret. 

She had been the “Golden Fox,” the object of adoration of “ this 
Jew,” as she calls him; she had gazed at the moon and watched the 
stars in his company, and sounded all the notes on the keyboard of 
the tender passion ; but directly he wanted to marry her she threw 
him over without a moment’s compunction, and six months after 
his death married Yanko von Racowitza. 

We do not think we need say more to prove the truth of her 
own words, in which she states that several years before she met 
Lassalle she had lost the power of discriminating between right 
and wrong. 

Let her pass away into the insignificance from which the ill-fated 
love of a noteworthy man had for an instant called her. 














Haslitt's ‘Liber Amoris.’ 


Everyzopy knows that Pope, concealed under the nom de plume of 
“Dr. Robert Norris,” wrote a “ Narrative of the Frenzy of J. D.,” 
z.e., John Dennis. A later man of letters, who was in his own 
region of literature almost as great a master as Pope in his, wrote 
and published an autobiographical fragment which might have been 
well described as “A Narrative of the Frenzy of William Hazlitt,” 
but which was named by its author and hero ‘ Liber Amoris ; ov, the 
New Pygmalion. It is the story of an inexplicable, uncontrollable 
and unreciprocated passion, told with a detailed outspokenness and 
lack of spiritual pudency only equalled in certain pages of the 
‘Confessions’ of Rousseau ; the eruption of a volcanic soul whose long- 
imprisoned central fires break through the crust of instinctive reserve, 
and flow forth in a lava-like stream of mad, amorous utterance. The 
leading title needs no explanation: the sub-title seems intended to 
shadow forth the impassioned warmth of the lover, and possibly the 
imagined statuesque beauty as well as the real statuesque coldness of 
the beloved. Now and then, as I have just said, we are reminded of 
the celebrated ‘ Confessions,’ but as a whole it is like no other book— 
is, indeed, an absolutely unique thing in literature; and as whatever 
value may belong to it on this account is heightened by the fact that 
copies of it have become so rare as to be hardly procurable, it is prob- 
ably an object of intelligent curiosity to many who have heard of its 
existence, but have never had the good fortune to possess or peruse it. 
The small volume lies before me now, and I take it for granted that 
some account of its contents will be welcomed not only by biblio- 
maniacs to whom its extrinsic quality of rarity will be a sufficing 
attraction, but to genuine book-lovers who can appreciate to the full 
the intrinsic value of so strange a study of the morbid psychology of 
genius. 

The ‘Liber Amoris’ was published in the year 1823, but for even 
partial comprehension of the genesis of the emotional fever which is 
in its pages so elaborately diagnosed, we have to go back to an event 
which occurred on May Ist, 1808—the event of Hazlitt’s marriage, 
which was to him, as it has been to many other men of genius, the 
crowning mistake and misfortune of life. It is happily not necessary 
for the chronicler to become an accusing partizan by attributing the 
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alienation between husband and wife to an overt act or acts on the 
part of either. The man and woman were simply altogether unsuited 
to each other; and if either or both may be blamed, it must be for 
not having made the discovery before it was too late. The nature of 
this discordance is explained, as well as such things can ever be 
explained, in Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt’s biography of his grandfather, a 
very fair and candid if somewhat careless book; but it is unnecessary 
either to reproduce or to comment upon his analyses of character, for 
the fact of the long-enduring and ever-growing estrangement, with 
its ensuing irritation and heart-emptiness, is the only verifiable fact 
of which knowledge is necessary for full comprehension of the situa- 
tion with which the strange comedy opens. 

After twelve years of life together, Mr. and Mrs. Hazliti found each 
other’s companionship absolutely unendurable, and determined to seek 
a divorce. Until such could be obtained a provisional separation was 
effected by mutual consent, and Hazlitt took apartments for himself 
in the house of a Mr. Walker, who lived at No. 9, Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. Mr. Walker combined the business of a 
lodging-house-keeper with that of a tailor, and his household on 
August 16th, 1820, the day on which Hazlitt established himself in | 
his new abode, seems to have consisted of himself, his wife, two un- | 
married daughters, and a female servant, who all appear as more or 
less important persons in the drama; the single appearance even of | 
the handmaiden Maria being too important to allow one to rank her J 
as a simple supernumerary. Of the two daughters, the younger, Betsey, | 

| | 
| 
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was little more than a child, and from one passage in the narrative it 
would appear that she was, like many city children, forward, intrusive, 
and too knowing for her years. Of the elder, Sarah, we can form an 
estimate only from her own conversation, which leaves no consistent 
impression,-and from Hazlitt’s raptures, which, like most raptures, are 
deficient in outline though strong in colour. Whatever she may have 
been in person or in character, there was something in one or the 
other which appealed instantancously to Hazlitt, and awakened the 
tumultuous passions which had been slumbering since the earliest days 
of his married life. It is generally a stroke of hyperbole to speak of 
a man being “carried away” bya flood of emotion, but in Hazlitt’s 
case the figure has nothing of the hyperbolical : he completely lost his 
mental footing, and was whirled round in a maelstrém of hopes and 
despairs, of raptures and agonies, of assurances and suspicions—all 
of these fierce elemental agencies being under the control of the 
lodging-house-keeper’s daughter. It is not always true that out of 
the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh, for there is a heart-ful- | 
ness which renders utterance impossible, and compels a silence which | 
every passing hour renders harder to break. This latter was any- 
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thing but the condition of Hazlitt, whose uncontrollable impulse it 
was to pour the story of his love and of his woe into the ear of every 
friendly listener, and who, when friendly listeners failed him, must 
needs plead from the house-top for the sympathy of a wondering and 
mocking crowd. He did, indeed, assume a thin veil in the shape of an 
“advertisement,” attributing the authorship of the ‘ Liber Amoris’ to a 
nameless “ native of North Briton,” who had died in the Netherlands 
“of disappointment preying on a sickly frame and morbid state of 
mind,” leaving the manuscript of the work to a friend with instruc- 
tions for its publication ; but the open secret soon leaked out, and 
the name of William Hazlitt might as well have appeared upon the 
title-page. 

The first part of the remarkable volume in which he thus took the 
world into his confidence is devoted to the record of a series of 
conversations between himself and the object of his passion. Con- 
sidering that the opening of the first dialogue brings us at once 
én medias res without any preliminary explanations, the ease with 
which we are made to comprehend the situation, betrays the practised 
writer. The artis, however, singularly unobtrusive ; it is, in fact, the 
art of artlessness, and the critical reader is at once struck by the 
absence of ornament and by the naked veracity of the treatment. 
The interlocutors appear as simple initials; we know them only as 
H. and §., letters which may stand either for He and She or for 
Hazlitt and Sarah. The conversation just mentioned is entitled 
“The Picture,” and H. thus speaks : 


“Oh! is it you? I had something to show you—I have got a picture 
here. Do you know any one it’s like ? 

8. No, sir. 

H. Don’t you think it’s like yourself? 

S. No: it’s much handsomer than I can pretend to be. 

H. That’s because you don’t see yourself with the same eyes that others 
do. Idon’t think it handsomer, and the expression is hardly so fine as 
yours sometimes is. 


‘ Z Now you flatter me. Besides, the complexion is fair, and mine is 
ark, 

H. Thine is pale and beautiful, my love, not dark! But if your colour 
were-a little heightened, and you wore the same dress, and your hair were 
let down over your shoulders, as it is here, it might be taken for a picture 
of you. Look here, only see how like it is. The forehead is like, with 
that little obstinate protrusion in the middle; the eyebrows are like, and 
the eyes are just like yours when you look up and say—* No—never !’ 

S. What then? do I always say * No—never!’ when I look up? 

H. I don’t know about that—I never heard you say so but once: but 
that was once too often for my peace. It was when you told me you 
could never be mine. Ah! if you are never to be mine I shall not long 
be myself. I cannot goon as I am. My faculties leave me: I think of 
nothing ; I have no feeling about anything but thee: thy sweet image has 
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taken possession of me, haunts me, and will drive me to distraction. Yet 
I could almost wish to go mad for thy sake; for then I might fancy that 
I had thy love in return, which I cannot live without. 

S. Do not, I beg, talk in that manner, but tell me what this is a 
picture of.” 


H. explains that it is a miniature copy of a picture the painter and 
subject of which are both unknown, though to him it seems “ most 
like Raphael’s St. Cecilia ‘ with looks commercing with the skies ;’” but 
he can only remain a moment in the region of artistic hypothesis, 
and he speedily returns from the pictured to the living woman. He 
declares that she is the fulfilment of the dreams of years, addresses 
her as “my sweetest,” entreats her to kiss him, and passionately 
exclaims, “Thou art heavenly-fair, my love—like her from whom the 
picture was taken—the idol of the painter’s heart as thou art of mine.” 

Conversation number two, “ The Invitation,” is not, perhaps, so 
striking as its predecessor, but it has points of interest. There is 
an unmistakable allusion to Hazlitt’s circumstances at the time, for 
when H. hints at marriage, Sarah reminds him that it is impossible, 
and he in return speaks of his expected freedom. We get also one 
or two little additional revelations of the characters of the speakers. 
S. shows herself a sensible, unimaginative, and apparently some- 
what commonplace young woman, not, however, devoid of a wish to 
acquire knowledge; and Hazlitt seems to betray a natural tendency 
to incontinence by his gratuitous promises of constancy. The third 
conversation, “ The Message,” is still less important, though did it 
or any of its companion dialogues stand alone, it would appear 
sufficiently remarkable. Hazlitt is as impassioned and Sarah as 
collected as ever, though from the last words of the former—“ One 
kiss! Ah, ought I not to think myself the happiest of men ?”—it 
becomes clear that he is not left without encouragements which are 
doubtless more precious than words. Conversation number four is 
of similar character. It is called “The Flageolet,” but we reach its 
closing passage before we discover the meaning of the title. 


S. “It is late, and my father will be getting impatient at my stopping 
so long. 

H. You know he has nothing to fear for you—it is poor I that am alone 
in danger. But I wanted to ask you about buying a flageolet. Could I 
see that which youhave? If it isa pretty one it would hardly be worth 
while; but if it isn’t, I thought of bespeaking an ivory one for you. Can’t 
you bring up your own to show me? 

S. Not to-night, sir. 

H. I wish you could. 

S. I cannot, but I will in the morning. 

H. Whatever you determine, I must submit to. Good-night, and bless 
thee.” 
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The following note is added here. Only in this and in one other 
place is a conversation supplemented by explanatory narrative. 


“The next morning, S. brought up the tea-kettle as usual, and looking 
towards the tea-tray, she said, ‘Oh! I see my sister has forgot the tea-pot.’ 
Tt was not there, sure enough, and tripping down stairs, she came up in a 
minute with the tea-pot in one hand, and the flageolet in another, 
balanced so sweetly and gracefully. It would have been awkward to have 
brought up the flageolet in the tea-tray, and she could not well have gone 
down again on purpose to fetch it. Something therefore was to be omitted 
as anexcuse. Exquisite witch! But do TI love her the less dearly for it? 


99 


I cannot. 


The next conversation, “The Confession,” stands alone in the volume. 
It is full of true sentiment in the old-fashioned unvulgarised sense of 
the word, sentiment unspoiled by any straining or exaggeration ; 
and its tender, pathetic notes are a strange prelude to the harsh 
discords that follow. H. draws from S. the confession that he 
has been forestalled, that her love has been once given and is no 
longer hers to give, and that though she knows she loves in vain, 
she has neither the power nor the will to be faithless to the man who 
has deserted her. H. asks the cause of the breach between the lovers, 
and §. replies: 


“Tt was pride of birth, sir, that would not permit him to think of an 
union. 

H. Was he a young man of rank, then ? 

S. His connections were high. 

H. And did he never attempt to persuade you to any other step ? 

S. No—he had too great a regard for me. 

H. Tell me, my angel, how was it? Was he so very handsome? Or 
was it the fineness of his manners ? 

S. It was more his manner ; but I can’t tell how it was. It was chiefly 
my own fault. I was foolish to suppose he could ever think seriously of 
me. But he used to make me read with him—and I used to be with him 
a good deal, though not much neither—and I found my affections entangled 
before I was aware of it. 

H. And did your mother and family know of it ? 

S. No—I have never told any one but you; nor should I have men- 
tioned it now, but I thought it might give you some satisfaction. 

H. Why did he go at last? 

S. We thought it better to part. 

H. And do you correspond ? 

S. No, sir. But perhaps I may see him again some time or other, 
though it will be only in the way of friendship. 

H. My God! what a heart is thine, to live for years upon that bare 
hope. 

s. T did not wish to live always, sir—I wished to die for a long time 
after, till I thought it not right: and since then I have endeavoured to be 
as resigned as I can. 

H. And do you think the impression will never wear out ? 
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S. Not if I can judge from my feelings hitherto. 
since, and I find no difference. 

H. May God for ever bless you! How canI thank you for your con- 
descension in letting me know yoursweetsentiments? You have changed 
my esteem into adoration. Never can I harbour a thought of ill in thee 
again.” 


It is now some time 


The ensuing dialogue provides a curious comment upon his 
passionate declaration of confidence. It gives one a strange feeling 
after reading these sentences and breathing this bland and wholesome 
air, to be taken by the turning of a single leaf into the scorching and 
pestilential atmosphere which hangs about the next few pages. The 
typical lover’s quarrel is but a March breeze or an April shower : 
“The Quarrel ” here commemorated is a tornado of wild and whirling 
words, a deluge of blistering accusations. This conversation is so 
extraordinary, so altogether unique in its reckless unreserve, that it 
ought, in any adequate account of the book, to be reproduced as a 
whole; but its length renders this impossible here, and I am 
compelled to dismember it; though as its successive impeachments 
are linked together like the arguments in a logical chain of reason- 
ing, such dismemberment is fatal to a realisation of its full force 
and fury. H. as usual is the first speaker. He says: 


“ You are angry with me? 

8S. Have I not reason ? 

H. I hope you have, for I would give the world to believe my suspicions 
unjust. But oh! my God! after what I have thought of you, and felt 
towards you, as little less than an angel, to have but a doubt cross my 
mind for an instant that you were what I dare not name—a common 


lodging-house decoy, a kissing convenience, that your lips were as common 
as the stairs 


S. Let me go, sir! 

Nay—prove to me that you are not so, and I will fall down and worship 
you. You were the only creature that ever seemed to love me; and to 
have my hopes, and all my fondness for you, thus turned to a mockery—it 
is too much! Tell me why you have deceived me and singled me out as 
your victim ? 

S. I never have, sir. I always said I could not love.” 





H. then accuses her of having treated him as a laughing-stock. 
He has heard her little sister making his attentions the subject of a 
jest and suspects S. of doing the same in the company of her father 


and mother, unless indeed she deceives them as she deceives him. 
She replies : 


“T deceive no one, sir. But my sister Betsey was always watching and 
listening when Mr. M was courting my eldest sister, till he was 





obliged to complain of it. 


H. That I can understand, but not the other. You may remember, 
when your servant Maria looked in and found you sitting in my lap one 


—— 
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day, and I was afraid she might tell your mother, you said, ‘ You did not 
care, for you had no secrets from your mother.’ This seemed to me od@ 
at the time, but I thought no more of it, till other things brought it to my 
mind. Am I to suppose then that you are acting a part, a vile part, all 
this time, and that you come up here, and stay as long asI like, that you 
sit on my knee, and put your arms round my neck, and feed me with kisses, 
and let me take other liberties with you, and that for a year together; and 
that you do all this not out of love, or liking, or regard, but go through 
your regular task, like some young witch, without one natural feeling, to 
show your cleverness, and get a few presents out of me, and go down into 
the kitchen, to make a fine laugh of it.... You say your regard is 
merely friendship, and that you are sorry I have ever felt anything more 
for you. Yet the first time I ever asked you, you let me kiss you: the 
first time I ever saw you, as you went out of the room, you turned full 
round at the door, with that inimitable grace with which you do every- 
thing, and fixed your eyes full upon me, as much as to say, ‘Is he 
caught P ’—that very week you sat upon my knee, twined your arms round 
me, caressed me with every mark of tenderness consistent with modesty : 
and I have not got much farther since .... You once let some words 
drop, as if I were out of the question in such matters, and you could trifle 
with me with impunity. Yet you complain at other times that no one ever 
took such liberties with you as I havedone. Iremember once in particular 
your saying, as you went out of the door in anger—‘I had an attachment 
before, but that person never attempted anything of the kind.” Good 
God ! how did I dwell on that word before, thinking it implied an attach- 
ment to me also; but you have since declared you had no such meaning. 
Yet once, when you were sitting in your old place on my knee, embracing, 
and fondly embraced, and I asked you if you could not love, you made 
answer, ‘I could easily say so, whether I did or not—you should judge by 


my actions.’ ” 


Only by these lengthy extracts could I give any impression of the 
nature of this singular conversation, but enough has now been quoted. 
I have given disconnected portions of some of H.’s utterances without 
the intervening replies of §.; but these are in no wise remarkable, 
being only feeble parryings of these furious but steadily aimed blows. 
H. is brutal, as men are wont to be when they suspect that they 
have been fooled; but he makes us feel that he has a strong case, 
and it is not easy to regard §. again with the emotions excited by 
the “patient Griselda” of the preceding conversation. I have not 
exhausted the accusations, nor do I know what they all were, for 
even the outspoken Hazlitt hides one of them under a veil of asterisks, 
and we are left to conjecture what thing it was that was too shocking 
for words. 

Whatever it was, it was powerless to kill his passion. Even this 
conversation closes with a request for a kiss, and when it is in- 
dignantly denied the mad amorist exclaimed, “Then go, but remember 
I cannot live without you,” adding, with a passionate disregard of 
grammar,“ nor I will not!” 
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After this, it is not surprising to find that the next and last con- 
versation is devoted to “‘ The Reconciliation,” the calm following the 
tempest. Perhaps no woman is ever permanently angry with a man 
whom she knows to be completely in her power, and when H. 
declares his unaltered fondness, proclaims himself unworthy of her 
love and pleads only to be saved from her scorn, she is appeased, it 
may be too speedily for dignity. The sequel suggests the idea that 
she felt her supremacy to be in danger; some of the fiery arrows 
had perhaps hit the mark, and made her not unwilling to patch up a 
truce. In this dialogue her{conversation is less natural than it has 
hitherto been ; she is more inclined to deal in heroics, as when, for 
example, she exclaims @ propos of nothing, “Though I am but a 
tradesman’s daughter, I have as nice a sense of honour as any one 
can have,” a sentiment which draws from H. the enthusiastic response, 
“Talk of a tradesman’s daughter! you would ennoble any family, 
thou glorious girl, by true nobility of mind.” The conclusion of the 
conversation is curious. A question put by H. draws from 8. the 
admission that she has been attracted to a small figure of Buonaparte, 
standing upon his mantelpiece, by its likeness to her lost lover, and 
he immediately gets up and gives her the image, declaring that it is 
hers by every sacred right. To this, as to a former conversation, is 
affixed a narrative note in which Hazlitt writes : 


“She refused at first to take so valuable a curiosity, and said she would 
keep it for me. But I pressed it eagerly, and she took it. She immedi- 
ately came and sat down, and put her arm round my neck and kissed me, 
and I said, ‘Is it not plain we are the best friends in the world, since 
we are always so glad to make it up?’ And then I added, How odd 
it was that the god of my idolatry should turn out to be like her idol, 
and said it was no wonder that the same face which had awed the world 
should conquer the sweetest creature in it! How I loved her at that 


moment .... Let me but see her again! She cannot hate the man who 
loves her as I do.” 


Thus end these strange conversations. The remainder of the first 
part of the volume consists of two letters from H. to Sarah, as he 
now calls her—perhaps.by a slip of the pen, or perhaps because 
he cares not to maintain the disguise—rather Wertherish in parts, 
but on the whole not so rhapsodical as might have been expected ; of 
two sentences ,written on aZblank leaf of Keats’ ‘ Endymion,’ in which 
he predicts that he shall stagger into his grave, old before his time, 
unless §. L. keeps faith with him; and of a “ Proposal of Love,” 
given to her in the days of their early acquaintance, being that 
exquisite passage from ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ : 


“Oh! if I thought it could be in a woman, 
(As, if it can, I will presume in you) 
VOL. LXI. 
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To feed for aye her lamp and flames of love, 
To keep her constancy in plight and youth, 
Qutliving beauties outward with a mind 

That doth renew swifter than blood decays : 

Or that persuasion could but thus convince me, 
That my integrity and truth to you 

Might be confronted with the match and weight 
Of such a winnowed purity in love— 

How were I then uplifted! But alas! 

I am as true as truth’s simplicity, 

And simpler than the infancy of truth.” 


The seeond part, with the exception of two brief papers entitled 
“Unaltered Love” and “ Perfect Love,” is entirely epistolary, being 
composed of various letters from H. to a certain C. P , Esq.— 
who is known to have been Mr. Patmore, father of the well-known 
poet; of one letter to S., and of one letter from Mr. Patmore; all, 
with the exception of the last, written from Scotland, whither Hazlitt 
had gone to arrange for his divorce which was to be effected in 
Edinburg. From several of the letters to Mr. Patmore it is clear 
that his suspicions have returned again ; he speaks, for example, of 
S. having “cajoled” him out of the “little Buonaparte,” but in 
others, sometimes in the same letters, the amorous madness rages 
more violently than ever. In his frenzy he writes, “I could devour 
the little witch. Ifshe hada plague spot on her, I could touch the 
infection ; if she was in a burning fever I could kiss her, and drink 
death, as I have drank life, from her lips.” I know of nothing in 
English literature which quite equals this, save Mr. Swinburne’s 
powerful rendering of an old French chronicle in his poem, ‘ The 
Leper ;’ but in the ‘Liber Amoris’ there are so many passages 
which approach it in extravagance that it almost loses its air of 
strangeness. At one time he exclaims, “I shall never lie down 
again at night, nor rise up in the morning in peace, nor ever behold 
my little boy’s face with pleasure while I live—unless I am restored 
to her favour ;” and at another time—in a passage which I really 
dare not quote, though he dared to write it—he returns with greater 
vehemence and fulness of incriminating detail than ever to the 
charges made in the conversation entitled “The Quarrel.” 

Mr. Patmore evidently showed himself a thoroughly kind and 
judicious friend. Good advice he apparently gave in plenty, which 
Hazlitt received with docility but did not follow, and practical 
services, of which the distracted lover gratefully availed himself. 
Chief among these services were visits paid to Miss Walker’s brother- 
in-law—the Mr. M of the conversations—to ascertain, if pos- 








sible, whether when Hazlitt is free she will be willing to accept 
an offer of marriage. Mr. Patmore’s letter in the ‘Liber Amoris’ 
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is an account of his ambassadorial mission, which sped not 
altogether unsatisfactorily. Mr. M , who received him in a 
frank and straightforward manner, gave it as his opinion that 
Hazlitt’s position was the result of his own mad folly; spoke in 
the warmest terms of his sister-in-law and of the whole family; and 
though he could not say whether he thought it likely that the pro- 
posal would be accepted, did not discourage his visitor from advising 
Hazlitt to make the experiment. 

For an explanation of Mr. M ’s allusion to the mad conduct of 
Hazlitt, we have to turn to the third part of the ‘Liber Amoris,’ where, 
in one of three letters addressed to a certain J. 8. K , who does 
not seem to have been identified, he gives an account of a flying 
visit to London, which had preceded Mr Patmore’s friendly interposi- 
tion, and had indeed caused the new complications which rendered 
it necessary. On presenting himself at Southampton Buildings, 
Sarah Walker had received him with unwonted coldness and reserve ; 
had seemed to shrink from his attentions and even to avoid his society, 
though when pressed to say whether there had been any change in 
her feelings during his absence, a simple “ No” had been her only 
reply. In a day or two, however, her manner had regained some of 
its old friendliness, and Hazlitt, encouraged by the change, had on 
one occasion made a movement as if to kneel to her. She had drawn 
back as if displeased, and when he offered a parting kiss it had been 
refused. This was the climax. 











“T could bear it,” writes Hazlitt, “no longer ; I gave way to all the fury 
of disappointed hope and jealous passion ....I1 tore the locket which 
contained her hair (and which I used to wear continually in my bosom, 
as the ‘precious token of her dear regard), from my neck, and trampled 
it in pieces. I then dashed the little Buonaparte on the ground, and 
stamped upon it, as one of her instruments of mockery. I could not stay 
in the room ; I could not leave it; my rage, my despair, were uncontrollable. 
I shrieked curses on her name, and on her false love; and the scream I 
uttered (so pitiful and so piercing was it that the sound of it terrified me) 
instantly brought the whole house, father, mother, lodgers, and all, into the 
room. They thought I was destroying her and myself. I had gone into 
the bedroom, merely to hide away from myself, and as I came out of it, 
raging mad with a new sense of present shame and lasting misery, Mr. 
F said, ‘She’s inthere! He has got her in there!’ thinking the cries 
had proceeded from her, and that I had been offering her violence. ‘Oh! 
no!’ I said, ‘she’s in no danger from me, Iam not the person,’ and tried to 
burst from this scene of degradation. The mother endeavoured to stop 
me, and said, ‘For God’s sake, don’t go out, Mr. ——! for God's sake 
don’t!’ Her father, who was not I believe in the secret, and was therefore 
justly scandalised at such outrageous conduct, said angrily, ‘Let him go! 
Why should he stay?’ I, however, sprang down stairs, and as they 
called out to me, ‘ What is it?—what has she done to you?’ I answered, 
‘She has murdered me !—she has destroyed me for ever !—she has doomed 
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my soul to perdition!’ I rushed out of the house thinking to quit it for 
ever.” 

The story now nears its close. Hazlitt went back to the house 
the same evening, and gave some explanation of his conduct to Mr. 
Walker, who professed himself utterly ignorant of what had been 
going on, and seems to have admitted that his lodger had received 
great provocation. The next day he returned to Scotland, and after 
such an émeute, it is not to be wondered at that Mr. M should 
refrain from speaking confidently concerning his chances of success 
in the further prosecution of his suit. A little hope was, however, 
enough for Hazlitt. He wrote to Mr. Patmore after receiving his 
letter, “ You have saved my life,” and as soon as his long-desired 
freedom was attained he started again for London. Sarah received 
him with something like cordiality, and nothing discouraged him or 
damped his hopes but her frequent and mysterious absence from home. 
This was something new and incomprehensible, and one day he set 
out in the direction he was told she had taken, hoping to find her. 
He found her indeed: came suddenly face to face with her, but 
she was not alone, and her companion was a Mr. C , a former 
lodger who had been during his stay in Mr. Walker’s house an object 
of Hazlitt’s fierce jealousy—a jealousy which had only been lulled 
to sleep by Miss Walker’s repeated protestations that he was nothing 
to her. He passed the couple twice, but no words were exchanged, 
and for long he roamed aimlessly the “desert streets,” in one of 
which he met Mr. C again, this time alone. He stopped him 
and begged a few minutes conversation on a subject of interest to 
them both: the request was granted; and Hazlitt, in the course of 
an interview which lasted for four hours, learned how completely he 
had been made a victim. Mr. C ’s relations with Sarah Walker 
had been precisely similar to his own: C—— had breakfasted first 
and enjoyed an hour of her society; she had then come up to 
Hazlitt, received his caresses, and bamboozled him with the story of 
a phantom love. There was now no longer any room for doubt with 
its attendant tortures; agonising suspicion had given place to 
benumbing certainty; his idol was shattered, his dream had fled. 
His farewell conversation with Sarah seems to have been calm and 
dignified. He indulges in no reproaches now, but only in counsels 
of prudence which she has lost all right to regard as an insult, and 
for which indeed she coldly thanks him, bidding him good-night 
with no show of any kind of emotion, and vanishing from his sight 
and ours. The night passed, and “ with the morning’s light,” writes 
Hazlitt, 


“conviction glared in upon me that I had not only lost her for ever, 
but every feeling I had ever had towards her—respect, tenderness, pity— 
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all but my fatal passion, was gone . . . . I saw her pale, cold form glide 
silent by me, dead to shame as topity. Still I seemed to clasp this piece 
of witchcraft to my bosom; the lifeless image, which was all that was left 
of my love, was the only thing to which my sad heart clung. Were she 
dead, should I not wish to gaze once more upon her pallid features? She 
is dead to me; but what she once was to me can never die.” 


In so saying Hazlitt made as great a mistake concerning his own 
character as he had ever made concerning that of the object of his 
passion. His emotions were different in what, to use the language 
of the race-course, may be called staying power: and his grandson 
observes that “It does not seem that the passion left a very deep or 
abiding impression on his mind. It was a piece of Buncleishness 
which soon evaporated, and we hear, fortunately, very little of it 
afterwards, and then only in casual and half unintelligible allusions.” 
It was indeed not a love but a frenzy, and the record of it is a 
contribution to pathology rather than to biography. Despite some 
of the passages I have quoted, and some I could not quote, I confess 
that I can feel no contempt for the writer, but only wondering 
compassion. The book is the product not of a man, but of a disease, 
or rather of both. Just as ‘Kubla Khan’ was the beautiful outcome 
of Coleridge and opium delirium, so the ‘ Liber Amoris’ was the 
grotesque outcome of Hazlitt and erotic mania. It would not have 
been written by him in his saner moments ; but, on the other hand, it 
could not have been written by any one else, even under the influence of 
a similar madness. It leaves upon the mind a vivid impression such as 
is never left save by writing of real literary vigour. It is. throughout 
careless, not always even grammatical, but it is always direct and 
incisive ; and here and there come little descriptions of nature, and 
even touches of healthy sentiment, in which we seem to get a glimpse 
of the true Hazlitt, not the writer merely, but the man. Sometimes 
a study of the morbid helps our comprehension of the normal; and 
what principally makes this strange and half-forgotten book worth 
reading and worth writing of, is the fact—which seems to me un- 
deniable—that its utterly unreserved record of weakness does give 
one a fuller and truer idea of the nature and the possibilities, as well 
as of the limitations, of Hazlitt’s strength. 
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Che Chorn. 


Ir was morning in the garden, 
Life stirred among the trees, 
Where low love whispers answered 
To the wooing of the breeze. 


And the birds were singing matins, 
Not a voice was out of tune, 
And the dew lay on the roses 
That crowned the month of June, 





And away there in the distance 
Shone a vision of the sea, 

And I plucked a rose for Molly 
As she crossed the lawn to me. 


O the glory of the sunshine! 
O the murmur of the hives! 
As we stood there once, together 
In the morning of our lives. 


And the subtle, saintly fragrance 
Possessed me unawares, 

That floats about a maiden 
Just risen from her prayers. 


And the parrot bowed his top-knot 
To her finger, from the perch, 

As she softly hummed the hymn tune 
We had sung last night at church. 


Then half ashamed, I muttered, 

“ Here’s a rose for you, but see, 
Deep in my clumsy finger 

The thorn remains with me!” 


Straight from her housewife dainty, 
She brought a needle bright, 

And sought the cruel mischief out, 
With skilful finger light. 








THE THORN. 


O Molly, still I see you, 

As you there beside me stood, 
In girlish, simple beauty, 

God knows that you were good. 


And I hear you softly saying, 
“Do I hurt you? does it smart?” 
And I could not make an answer 
For the beating of my heart. 


The silent hills stood watching us 
That sunlit, summer morn, 

When from my aching finger 
You drew away the thorn. 


Ah! little witch, you haunted me 
Thro’ many a lonesome day, 

When I wandered from your garden 
With pilgrim feet away. 


And by-and-by, in evil hour, 
I asked you once again, 
To pluck a thorn from out my heart, 


And ease my bosom’s pain. 


And you would not, or you could not, 
But you turned with tears away, 
And the dream of manhood faded 
For ever and for aye. 


The time of flowers is over, 
The rain falls cold and chill, 

The mist comes creeping sadly 
O’er every sunlit hill. 


Yet I can suffer for your sake, 
Since better may not be.— 
If you may keep the rose, dear, 

The thorn may bide with me. 
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Che Beautiful Miss Roche. 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY, 


Autuor or ‘Dotty,’ ‘A LirrLe Bouemian,’ ‘ AuLD Rosin Grey, ETc. 


[Some of the situations in the earlier part of this stcry were suggested by a 
French play.] 


Parr I. 


“You are certainly hard on her,” she says, swinging her foot to and 
fro with some impatience—a very pretty-looking foot that barely 
reaches the ground. ‘ Most men would find excuses for such a hand- 
some woman—you have none.” 

She is sitting at one end of the deep old window-seat, he at the 
other, certainly a good deal farther off than there is under the cir- 
cumstances any occasion for him to be. It is the half-hour between 
daylight and lamplight, the best half-hour in all the winter’s day in 
a country house if it be spent under certain conditions. But though 
they are alone in the room together they are by no means availing 
themselves of the possibilities of the occasion. On the contrary, the 
firelight, lighting them up by fits and starts, as firelight is apt to do, 
shows a certain defiance on her small face, shows him sitting with 
crossed arms and a pucker on his forehead, a good three feet away 
from her. 

“Tt is impossible to be too hard on a woman of that sort,” he 
answers hotly. ‘‘ Her very beauty is devilish.” 

“Devilish?” (raising her eyebrows)—“ that is a strong word.” 

She glances at him as he says it. She can only see his profile, but 
it is a very handsome profile. In her heart she would like to be friends 
with him—like to give in—like at any rate to make the most of this half- 
hour before she is obliged to go away to the rest of her friends, to pour 
out the five-o’clock tea and play her part as pretty little dainty mistress 
of the house for the rest of the evening. But there are points she 
feels on which a woman must have an opinion, and this is one of them. 

“ Not too strong,” he answers resolutely. “She is the type of a 
detestable class, a class that did not exist ten years ago. Then 
women were one thing or the other, ladies or—not ladies ; now, God 
knows what they call themselves, I do not. I only know that they 
use their eyes and their tongues and their beauty, if they chance 
to have any beauty, in a way that is altogether to be abhorred. 
Women who behave as your friend behaved last night with that 
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brute, Aveling, ought not to be considered as fit associates for honest 
people.” 

He is getting incoherent. She laughs. 

“Dot,” he says, turning round on her, and shortening a little the 
distance between them. ‘“ What induced you to ask herhere? She, 
and such as she, are endurable in London—they are the products 
of a vicious state of society. One expects to meet them at balls 
and fétes and dinners—anywhere in the glare of the gaslights; but 
in a country house, where one must be daily and hourly thrown into 
their presence, exposed to their tricks and their fascinations, it is 
unbearable ! ” 

There is an extraordinary heat in his manner; his good-looking 
face is very stern. There are some of his friends who are of opinion 
that Raymond Knollys is a young man of a decided, not to say 
masterful turn. There are others, probably among those whom he 
has openly despised for their follies and vices, who go farther, and call 
him a prig. 

But Dot, for her part, rather likes a man who has the courage of 
his opinions ; even now she is not without admiration of his behaviour, 
but she has no intention of owning it. 

“You forget,” she says a little coldly, “that Theo is not only 
my guest, but my father’s. He is quite as fond of her, and admires 
her quite as much as I do.” 

“Your father is under the charm like all the rest,” says the young 
man quickly. “If he could see her as she really is—a coquette 
without a heart,—a flirt without the ghost of a principle to restrain 
her flirtations—he would be the first to regret he had ever owned her 
as the friend of his daughter.” 

“You are unjust to her,” she answers defiantly. “What can make 
you so hard upon her? If she does flirt, is it very wonderful, so 
pretty as she is? She is wild, I know, and imprudent, but that is 
just because she is generous, and cannot understand what others will 
think. And if” (laughing a little vexedly) “ she does set them all by 
the ears—Stracey, Lord Aveling, and the rest of them—does it do us: 
any harm? Are we not happy enough ourselyes to be able to look 
leniently on her little amusements ? ” 

There is something in the tone of her voice, something in the look 
of her eyes, that recalls him to himself, that reminds him suddenly, 
what she is to him, what he is to her. 

He moves closer to her, and stretching out his hands draws her to 
him, looking, as well as the firelight will permit him, into the little 
face that for a long time past has seemed to him the best and sweetest, 
if not the prettiest the world contains. 

“My dear,” he says with a sort of pity, “it is you who are generous, 
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In your heart I believe you condemn this woman as much as I do, 
but having made her your friend, you will stick to her through thick 
and thin—that I know. Only when it is too late will you understand 
how little she is capable of appreciating your generosity.” 

Then he stoops and kisses her. 

“Dear,” he says very tenderly, “ whether I seem to you right 
or wrong, will you take my advice and send her away, before she 
gives you cause to repent of your kindness to her?” 

Held in his arms, with his face close to hers, she, loving him so much, 
is almost without power to resist him in anything. If there were 
any possibility of yielding, she would yield. It is only the utter im- 
possibility that makes her hold out. 

“ What are you thinking about, Ray ?” she answers, drawing back 
a little and looking up in his face. “ Having asked a woman to my 
house, do you propose that I should tell her that I have repented of 
my hospitality, and that I hope she will be kind enough to take her- 
self away as soon as possible ?” 

“Cannot you have the measles, or something ?” he says laughing a 
little uneasily. ‘‘ Women always have some device for every emer- 
gency.” 

“No good” (laughing too). “ She would stay and nurse me. She 
is so kind, and so unselfish—much as you hate her.” 

“Make it the small-pox then,” he says, with some bitterness in 
his jest. ‘No fear of her risking that.” 

But Dot laughs no more. 

“ You forget,” she says, really aggrieved, “that you are suggesting 
that I should shut myself up in my room just when—when I have a 
house full of people to entertain.” 

“Just when you are here,” she had been going to say. But she 
does not say it. Clearly it is not for her to show an appreciation of 
his presence when he is proposing to do without hers. 

There is a moments silence. 

“Then,” he says at length, with the air of a man who has come to 
an inevitable decision, ‘do not be vexed with me, Dot, if I go away 
for a little while and.come back by-and-by. You see,” he goes on 
quickly—understanding rather than seeing her surprise and dismay— 
“it is intolerable to me to be forced by intimate association with Miss 
Roche into a friendship which I have no intention of continuing after 
we are married. Choose your friends as you like, I have no power to 
prevent you—but understand that she”—with a little pause of marked 
aversion—“ can be none of mine.” 

He stops short. Ina moment he understands that he has gone 
too far. It is not often that Dorothy Carmichael is thoroughly 
angry. In all the years that he has known her he has seldom seen 
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her as he sees her now. She stands a little way off from him, her 
small smooth head well up in the air, her eyes aflame. 

“Do you mean,” she says very coldly, very deliberately, “ that when 
my father and I have asked our friends here to meet you—you mean 
to go away and leave me? It will be like the play of ‘Hamlet’ with 
Hamlet left out—like a wedding without a bridegroom. 1” (with 
something that she means for a laugh, but is horribly near a sob)—“ I 

-hardly think in that case you need trouble to come back again.” 

For a moment he hesitates. For a moment it seems to him that 
it would be well to pick up the gauntlet, to take her at her word and 
go away at any sacrifice. Then his heart softens. He looks at her 
standing there in the firelight,and he understands how sore a struggle 
is going on between her pride and her love—how very near she is to 
breaking down and crying outright. After all, he is too fond of her 
to vex her. 

“ My dear,” he says holding out his hands and drawing her to him, 
“T will do nothing to hurt you—cannot you understand that? I 
wanted to do only what was best—for you. Well, well! never mind, 
let it go! If we are to begin to quarrel, you and I, because of her, I 
shall wish more than ever that we had never set eyes on her.” 

“And you will talk no more of going?” she says presently in a 
muffled voice. Her head is buried somewhere in his coat-sleeve—it 
does not reach very high. 

“No,” he answers gravely, “I will talk no more of going.” 

“ And ” (lifting her head) “you will promise to be friends with 
Theo ?” 

“Such friends,” he says with a laugh which she does not at all 
understand, “ that perhaps you will some day wish you had not asked 
me to stay.” 

It is certainly an enigmatical speech, but before she can make up 
her mind whether she shall ask him to explain it, he has let go her 
hands and has led the way to the door. 

“Come,” he says matter-of-factly. “They will be waiting tea for 


” 


us. 


Two minutes later they are in the little room that Dorothy calls 
her own, and where all those who are staying in the house, and one 
who is not an inmate but only a very constant visitor, are assembled, 
as is their custom on wet afternoons, for five-o’clock tea. 

It is a very fantastic little room, adorned—as Dorothy devoutly 
believes—according to the very strictest principles of high art. The 
prevailing tint is of peacock-green, the dado indeed is an artistic 
arrangement of real peacock’s feathers. The furniture is mainly 
composed of old-fashioned chairs, tables, cabinets, and convex mirrors, 
long ago condemned by Dorothy’s grandmothers as useless rubbish, 
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and relegated to the lumber-room, but—as Dorothy has been assured 
by many connoisseurs—of undoubted antiquity and priceless value. 
Indeed the Squire himself—Dorothy’s father—has so little doubt as 
to the antiquity of the chairs, that it is very seldom he trusts himself 
to one of them, but usually when he visits her pet room, prefers 
to stand, as he does now, with his back to the fire in British 
attitude. 

His eyes light up as she comes into the room—eyes that are some- 
how like hers in spite of difference of colour. 

“Dot, Dot,” he says cheerily, “have you forgotten that we are 
all waiting for our tea?” 

She answers him, as she passes, with an affectionate little pat on 
the back, sufficient commentary on the familiar friendship between 
them, and takes up her place at the pretty little cosy tea-table 
among her quaint old cups and saucers, blinking a little in the 
lamplight which, shaded though it is, seems so bright after the 
darkness she has come from. 

“ Forgetfulness of time is admissible when one is love-making,” 
says a little woman with snow-white hair and a young face, whose 
busy fingers are moving in and out, in and out, among her knitting. 
She is Dorothy’s godmother, and the nearest approach to a duenna 
among the party, though she is not above forty, and pretty yet. 

“ And supposing we have not been love-making, but only—quarrel- 
ling?” asks Dorothy, with a slightly heightened colour, a slightly 
heightened voice, both of which are perceptible to some of the 
onlookers. 

“Quarrelling! quarrelling!” says the Squire, in that loud, cheery 
voice of his that seems so accustomed to “ holloaing ” to his hounds that 
it can scarcely modulate itself to the proportions of a drawing-room. 
“In my days, when a young man had a pretty girl all to himself 
he made better use of his time than to guarrel with her. Raymond, 
my boy, what were you thinking about to quarrel with my Dot?” 

“Can the giving of a little advice be called quarrelling?” says 
the young man quietly, sinking into a chair near Dorothy’s god- 
mother—Mrs. Armitage. 

It is evident from his tone and his manner that he by no means 
approves of the publicity which Dorothy has thrust upon him, and 
for a moment no one answers him. 

Then someone—not looking at him, but straight at Dorothy, says 
in a low, clear voice: 

“ And what was the good advice, if one may ask ?” 

Everyone looks at her as she speaks. 

All the other people in the room are more or less good-looking, 
and more or less commonplace. Of all of them one might find the 
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prototypes in any London drawing-room, in any well-mixed country- 
house party. 

There are two young girls—sisters—one dark, with long, soft 
eyes, given to the reading of poetry and the adoration of art; the 
other with a nest of fair, fuzzy curls on her small, round head, the 
best little goer across country in all the county, and the lady- 
champion at lawn-tennis. There is a young married woman— 
Dorothy’s cousin—who, having no particular beauty, has yet aspired 
to enter among the ranks of professional beauties, has had her 
portrait exhibited in shop-windows, and her name mentioned in 
society journals—the owner of a good foot and a good pair of eyes (of 
both of which she makes great use), and her husband, a good-looking, 
good-natured man, who being possessed of no salient characteristics 
of his own, is apt to be known as Mrs. Drysdale’s husband. 

There is a young man, with long hair and a poetical talent, who is 
given to a somewhat rhapsodical form of conversation—to talking of 
music as if it were painting, and painting as if it were music, in a 
way that is a little confusing to people who are not accustomed to 
the South Kensington school of modern art-jargon. 

There is another who is his antithesis in every respect—an embryo 
parson—John Cameron by name; broad-shouldered and fresh- 
featured—better fitted, one might fancy, to knock a man down than 
to convince him of his sins in any more orthodox fashion. And last 
of all, leaning against Dorothy’s carven mantelpiece, with one of her 
priceless blue cups in his hands, is a man a good deal older than 
these others, with a worn, handsome face that somehow conveys the 
impression of having known everything, seen everything, tired of 
everything, and nothing very peculiar about him except it be a 
way he has of looking at women—a way that is apt to make other 
men hate him and speak of him, as Raymond Knollys spoke to 
Dorothy—as “ that brute, Aveling.” 

But he, and all the rest, are more or less ordinary reproductions of 
people very ordinarily met with. They are but the backgrounds to 
a picture of which one woman is the centre. It is probable that it 
has been her fate to be the centre of most pictures of which she has 
formed a part. For she is beautiful. Artists and sculptors have 
agreed in pronouncing her one of the most beautiful women of her 
time. There are other pretty women in the room—Mrs. Drysdale, 
who most certainly counts herself, and has been counted by others, a 
beauty ; the two sisters, both of them more than ordinarily good- 
looking ; and last of all, Dorothy herself, who has a far larger share 
of a woman’s best dower than usually falls to heiresses—but there is 
not one of them who stands a chance of being looked at twice while 
Miss Roche is by their side. 
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Her rare pale skin, of the colour and texture of a cream rose-leaf,. 
puts to shame the artificial roses that bloom on Mrs. Drysdale’s. 
cheeks—makes even the ruddy colour that health and much exercise 
have painted on little Beatrice Seton’s face seem coarse and common. 
Her mouth and throat and chin moulded on the grand old lines that. 
the Greeks gave to their goddesses, dwarf all rosebud lips and baby 
dimples into insignificance. Her eyes—long and soft, seldom smiling, 
never brilliant—yet held beneath their heavy lids a dangerous fascina- 
tion that makes all the little tricks of such an one as Mrs. Drysdale 
seem but poor stage-play, of which the artifice is too apparent to be 
successful. And her hair—there were people in the world who 
maintained that her hair was her chief beauty—thick and rich in 
quantity, growing from a low broad brow that ought to have be- 
tokened a noble nature, and of a colour that is rarely seen on the 
head of living woman—not yellow here and brown there, like Mrs. 
Drysdale’s, nor even of that soft mixture of gold and brown threads 
which Raymond Knollys, stroking Dorothy’s little head, had been 
used to tell her was the most beautiful colour in all the world—but of 
a rich madder-brown, most like the colour of a chestnut newly burst 
from its pod, and the best of all settings for a grand fair face. 

And above and beyond all this, she is peculiar. There is 
something about her, indefinite, intangible, which sets her apart from 
all the other women in the room. 

It is not only her dress, though her costly tea-gown of some rich 
oriental silk and rare confusion of laces is strikingly different from 
the sober winter gowns of the other women—t is not even her attitude, 
for though some super-fastidious people might object that the abandon 
of it was out of place in a room full of people, it is certain that in 
an age when countesses are photographed in just such attitudes for 
the benefit of any one who may chance to look into a shop-window, 
such an objection would not hold water. 

But everyone of the people there present knew that there was a 
difference, and some had tried to explain it. 

“She is so beautiful—a living sonata!” the poet had said. “ How 
should she be like other women ? ” 

‘ “She is an adventuress,” said Mrs. Drysdale, who hated her with a 
hatred that was almost grand. “No other girl but Dorothy, who is 
always doing Quixotic and ridiculous things, would have dreamt of 
asking her to a sober country house like this. She is out of place 
here, and she knows it.” 

“They all hate her,” Dorothy had explained to her father, “and it 
gives her an air of defiance—it makes her uncomfortable.” 

“T thought she seemed to make herself pretty comfortable,” the 
Squire had answered with a touch of humour, remembering how 
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Miss Roche had kept him waiting a quarter-of-an-hour for his dinner . 
the evening before—an offence he would not have forgiven in a less 
beautiful woman. 

“She has a secret,” Dorothy’s godmother, who was an astute 
little woman, had said to herself (only to herself), “and she is always 
on her guard. She is in love with someone, or she has designs on 
someone, and she is afraid of letting it out.” 

“ She is a mystery,” Lord Aveling, who thought he knew enough 
of women to read them like open books, had answered someone who 
had asked him what manner of woman was this Miss Roche whom 
Dorothy had imported into this country house next to his. “She is 
not the mere fashionable coquette they think her. She will not be 
satisfied with drivelling away her life like other women, with a little 
naughtiness and a little repenting, a little love and a great deal of 
tameness. She is capable of a grand passion. She will be the 
heroine of some great fiasco or some terrible tragedy, before she dies.” 

Each having their own ideas about her, they are agreed but in one 
thing—they are all most profoundly interested in her. 

They all look at her as she speaks now. She so seldom takes any 
part in the ordinary conversation going on around her, that it is 
astonishing enough that she should ask this most simple-seeming 
question. Adventuress she may be—out of place in this quiet country 
house, they all in their hearts feel she is; but of one thing at least 
they must acquit her—she has not taken advantage of her situation 
to ingratiate herself with any one of the women with whom she is, 
for the moment, so intimately associated—women, all more or less 
well-placed in the world’s esteem, all more or less capable of doing 
her service by the mere fact of their acquaintance. If a civil word 
ora flattering look could have turned one of them from an enemy into 
a friend, she has not given it. Whether she is too proud, or too 
indifferent, it is hard to say—but the fact remains. The men, with 
one exception, are all, in their different ways, in love with her. The 
women, with one exception, have all, in their different ways, so strong 
an objection to her, that it may almost be said they hate her; but 
they all listen to her: 

“ And what was the good advice, if one may ask ? ” 

She looks straight at Dorothy as she speaks, but Dorothy, for 
the first time in their remembrance, avoids her eyes, avoids her 
question. 

Then she turns her look on Raymond with so direct a question, 
that he cannot in ordinary politeness refuse to answer it. 

“T think you would scarcely care to hear,” he says, looking 
back at her with a coldness that is altogether new in her experience 
of men. 
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But she asks no more questions. She simply smiles, a small 
enigmatical smile, and goes back to the low-toned conversation with 
Lord Aveling, which the entrance of Dorothy and Raymond had 
interrupted. It seems to some of the onlookers that this low-toned 
conversation is for ever going on since Lord Aveling, discovering the 
new attraction at the Manor House, has honoured it so frequently with 
his presence—or at least, that he is for ever talking, and looking, 
and she for ever listening. 

There is a moment’s silence. Each one of the people in the room 
understands that there is more in this bye-play between Dorothy 
and her lover and Miss Roche than is apparent, but there is not 
one who altogether fathoms the meaning of it, so after a moment’s 
useless puzzling, they go back to their different occupations. 

The Squire to his Sporting Times, and a hot discussion with 
Beatrice Seton of last Thursday’s run; Mrs. Drysdale to her novel ; 
Mr. Drysdale to putting sugar on the pug’s nose ; Stracey Jones to a 
melancholy sort of fugue on the piano; and Octavia Seton to a 
volume of her favourite poet. 

“Listen!” she says in the deep tones of an enthusiast. “Is not 
this sublime ? 


«The word of the sun to the sky, 
The word of the wind to the sea, 
The word of the moon to the night, 
What may it be? 


The sense to the flower of the fly 
The sense of the bird to the tree, 
The sense to the cloud of the light, 
Who can tell me? 


The song of the fields to the kye, 
The song of the lime to the bee, 
The song of the depth to the height, 
Who knows all three?’” 


“ Who indeed!” says Dorothy profanely. ‘Who knows what it 
means? Iam sureI donot. Come, Stracey, you are a poet—‘ The 
song of the depth to the height.’ Tell me what it all means! ” 

Mr. Jones—it is the bitterest cross of his life, that he, with the 
soul of a poet, should have been born a Jones—being thus appealed 
to, rises from the piano, and comes and leans over Dorothy’s chair. 

“Are you among the Philistines?” he says, shaking back his 
long fair hair, and looking at her with as much reproach as very pale 
blue eyes are capable of. Was she not his pupil in esthetic know- 
ledge? had not he superintended the transformation of this very 
room. “Are you among those who suppose that the poet, lost in the 
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sublimity of his visions, should write down to the intelligence of the 
grosser classes, like a penny-a-liner in a daily newspaper? Can the 
sparrow understand the song of a nightingale? Can they who have 
not the inner consciousness that can give them an insight into the 
poet’s subtle fancies, aspire to understand his language ? ” 

“Upon my word, you are very complimentary!” says Dorothy, 
screwing up her face into a comical little grimace. “Am I one of 
the grosser classes, or only a sparrow?” 

They all laugh then—except Stracey Jones. 

“T hate that cant way that people have got into of calling every- 
one who does not happen to exactly agree with themselves in matters 
of taste or thought—a Philistine,” says John Cameron, throwing 
himself restlessly into a chair. More than one person has noticed 
that he has been horribly restless of late. ‘If a fellow likes a bit of 
colour on his walls, or his carpet, he is called a Philistine !” 

Dorothy smiles. 

“My dear Cameron,” says the poet plaintively. “Let me entreat 
you not to sit like that. The attitude is so—so un-Greek!” 

“There! Itold you so! A fellow cannot even sit as he likes 
now-a-days! He has to be in keeping with the furniture. Don’t 
make a fool of yourself, Jones! ” 

He knows that to call him Jones, without any prefix at all—just 
bare Jones—is to wound him in his sorest point; but he is in a 
state of mental irritation (to which Miss Roche’s victims were all 
liable at times) which makes him callous to his friend’s sufferings. 

Dorothy and Octavia glance nervously at Stracey, uncertain what 
to say, when Miss Roche comes to the rescue. 

“What is a Philistine?” she says, turning round her head, and 
fixing her lovely eyes on him. 

They are all a little bit surprised. She had seemed, but a moment 
ago, so completely absorbed in her conversation with Lord Aveling, 
and she is so little given to asking for general information, that 
Stracey Jones, being more apt in the using of words than the 
definition of them, hesitates wildly, sure that she must be setting a 
trap for him. 

“A—a Philistine?” he begins stammeringly. “An outer bar- 
barian ; a—a——” 

“A man whose hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him,” says Dorothy, coming to his aid. 

“Then,” says Miss Roche, turning back her head, and speaking 
not to them, but to Lord Aveling, “I must be a Philistine. I think 
all my life it has seemed as if my hand has been against every 
Wwoman—every woman’s hand against me.” 

“Why should you say it?” says Cameron hotly, starting up, and 
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beginning again to pace the room. “ Why should you say of your- 
self what no one else would dare to say of you?” 

“Ttis true,” she answers quietly. Her voice is like her face—it 
somehow conveys the idea of intensity, of strong passions held in 
reserve. “I never have had any woman rightly belonging to me 
except Grannie, and she can scarcely be called a woman—she is 
only the fossilised remains of one. And as for friends! tell me, 
where is the good of making a woman-friend, when you are sure— 
quite sure—that she will be your friend just so long as no man comes 
between you—no longer ?” 

“Surely,” begins Stracey, “there have been friendships between 
women that even poets have sung. Think of—of——” 

“ Poets!” interrupts Miss Roche a little rudely, while he is still 
racking his memory for an apt instance. “Can you tell me of one 
enduring friendship that history has chronicled—like David’s and 
Jonathan’s, for instance? You believe in them, do you not? Was 
there any woman yet who could say of another, ‘Thy love to me 
was wonderful, passing the love of man’? ” 

No one answers. Stracey not being quite sure who David and 
Jonathan were, has no answer ready. John Cameron looks at 
Dorothy, amazed that she does not accept the challenge; but 
Dorothy, for some reason of her own, is, strangely enough, abso- 
lutely silent. Octavia Seton dislikes Miss Roche too thoroughly to 
join in any discussion with her, and the rest are out of hearing. 

“Ts it not expecting a little too much of women that they should 
love you?” says Lord Aveling, claiming her attention again, with that 
little smile which always leaves it doubtful whether he intends to 
be complimentary or satirical. 

And so the subject is dropped, and only Miss Roche herself quite 
understands why it ever started. 

* * * * * 

That evening it seems to Dorothy that some evil spirit of defiance 
must possess this girl, who, in spite of all warnings, all advice to 
the contrary, she had liked and taken for her friend; partly because 
she had been fascinated by her, chiefly because she had believed that 
the mere fact that there was not one woman who liked her well 
enough to stand by her, had given to her life that air of recklessness 
that made so many who did not look below the surface think evil 
of her. 

To believe this was to make Dorothy, generous and courageous 
above all things, take the place no other woman had taken yet, as 
Theo’s friend, and having taken it, to stick to it with that tenacity 
of purpose so characteristic of her. 


But to-night it seems to her that if Miss Roche could have overheard, 
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or subtly divined, the disapproval that Raymond had so freely expressed 
in the library, she could not have succeeded in showing a‘more open 
defiance or a more terrible justification of his opinion of her. 

Most of the evening, indeed, she absents herself with Lord Aveling — 
whose manner, always pronounced, has lost nothing from the fact 
that he has had his dinner—sitting with him, on a low couch, in 
a little inner room that opens out of the drawing-room, with nothing 
but the back of her graceful head and neck visible through the 
portiéres, so that her behaviour is left a good deal to the imagination. 

But Dorothy can understand pretty well by the way Raymond moves 
-restlessly about, looking every now and then with knitted brows in 
that direction, how he is judging her friend. It seems to her that 
there never was so long an evening, and she is intensely relieved 
when a general move makes it necessary for Miss Roche to come 
back into the drawing-room. 

She looks so pale and worried as she stands saying “ Good-night ” 
to her friends, that pity for her, and anger for Miss Roche, make 
the pressure of Raymond’s hand, the look in his eyes, tenderer than 
they have been of late, and she goes away with a little smile on 
her face. 

* * * aa * 

Dorothy is sitting by her bedroom fire, her long brown hair un- 
bound and her little bare feet thrust out to the warmth, thinking 
over the day that has passed, thinking a little perhaps too over the 
days that are to come. It is the only quiet time in all her busy life. 
As long as the day lasts she is at the beck and call of everyone. To 
begin with, she is for ever at the Squire’s right hand, doing every- 
thing for him—making up his mind for him, writing and even 
thinking for him. He is as helpless as a baby without her. Often 
she says, laughing, that she is more like a mother to him than a 
daughter. Then there are her villagers and school-children, her 
clubs and meetings, her thousand-and-one friends—all of them 
thinking they have the best right in the world to her time—and last 
but not least—her lover. 

It is not very long that he has been changed from the playmate of 
her baby days, the friend and companion of latter days into her lover, 
and the transition has been so easy and natural, that after the first 
strangeness, they have seemed almost to drop back into the free and 
easy intercourse of old times—more friendly than lover-like. So 
that, after all, he does not make very great demands upon her time. 
Perhaps she could forgive him if he made more. But there has been 
none of the zest of uncertainty or opposition to give to their inter- 
course the charm of stolen sweets. They can see each other when 
they like and how they like. Every one has taken it so much as a 
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matter of course that Raymond Knollys—Mr. Carmichael’s ward and 
the orphan son of an old friend, and who had always, all his life, 
looked on the Manor House as home—should drop into the place that 
seemed cut out for him by fate and fortune as Dorothy’s husband, 
that there has been very little excitement or novelty about it. 

Dorothy is sensible enough to understand that, and she is not by 
nature exacting. But for all that she loves him with all her heart 
and soul, and she knows that, if the need were to arise, she would 
stick to him through thick and thin, just as thoroughly as she believes 
that through good fortune and evil fortune he would stick to her. 

It is only that there has been no need. It is only that they have 
been so very secure in their position and in each other. 

To-day they have had their nearest approach to a quarrel since 
they made up their minds to start on their long journey through life, 
as man and wife. To-day he has spoken to her—and she to him— 
as they never have spoken before. Even yet the remembrance has 
left some soreness, which not even the loverlike tenderness of 
Raymond’s “ Good-night ” has wholly dispersed. 

She is thinking of the few sharp words she spoke to him—she is 
wishing with all her heart she could unsay them, when there is a 
little knock at the door, and following quickly on the knock, Miss 
Roche herself comes into the room. 

It is not by any means the first time that she has been there. 
Dorothy, feeling her position in the house a great deal more keenly 
than Miss Roche has probably felt it herself, has always welcomed 
her most cordially, trying by her own warmth to make up for the 
coldness of the other women. But to-night she wishes she had not 
come, and not being a very good hand at hiding her feelings, it is 
probable the wish is apparent, though she tries her best to disguise it. 

“Up so late?” she says, drawing a chair to the fire and stirring 
up the coals into a blaze, “I thought no one was coming to pay me 
a visit to-night!” 

It is a noticeable point in Miss Roche that she never descends to 
conventionalities—to the small trivialities that fill up conversational 
gaps. 

So now she makes no apology for her coming, nor stops to consider 
whether it is late or early. She simply seats herself in the chair 
that Dorothy has drawn up, a lovely enough picture in her long, 
loose dressing-gown, even to a woman’s eyes, and looks straight into 
Dorothy’s face. 

It is not nearly so beautiful as her own—that she cannot fail to 
know; but the eyes have a wide-dpened, honest fearlessness, and the 
mouth a firmness of purpose, and withal a candid sweetness of ex- 
pression, that makes it a face to be preferred to many prettier ones. 
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“Tell me, what is wrong?” she begins abruptly. “I could not 
sleep without knowing. What have I done to vex you?” 

The suddenness of the attack sends the blood to Dorothy’s pale 
cheeks. 

“Nothing,” she says guiltily, looking not into her friend’s face, 
but at her own little feet, at the blazing coals—anywhere, everywhere. 
“ What has put such a thing into your head?” 

“Dorothy,” says the other with a little smile, “ your eyes belie 
you. They are too honest for you. What is it?” 

There is a moment’s pause—a moment’s intense silence. Then 
Dorothy suddenly turns her head and stretches out her hands with 
a little gesture of entreaty. 

“Theo,” she says earnestly, “I wish you would be different !” 

But the face opposite to hers hardens instead of softening. 

“Different ?” she answers with a certain defiance. “Will you 
tell me how? Will you tell me what I have done?” 

“ Forgive me,” the girl goes on most gently, “if I am too frank with 
you. Forgive me if I, being your friend, warn you that you lay 
yourself open to—misinterpretation. You cannot blame people that 
they think badly of you—speak badly of you—when you never do 
anything to prevent them, when you seem to try, on the contrary, to 
make them think their very worst.” 

“Stay a moment,” says Miss Roche with a curious light in her eyes. 
“Do you remember when you offered me your frendship—offered 
it, mind—I never went a step out of my way to gain any woman’s 
liking in my life—what I answered you? You told me then—it is 
not so very long ago but that you can remember it—that you cared 
nothing how far people misinterpreted me, or spoke evil of me, so 
long as you in your own heart knew that it was unjust. What they 
said then they can say now, nothing more, or nothing less. There 
is no difference between then and now,-unless—unless—look me in 
the face Dorothy—answer me, is it you that have changed? Is it 
you that misinterpret me?” 

“No — no — not I,” begins Dorothy, almost sobbing, “ but 
others——” 

“Others!” she breaks in scornfully, throwing herself back in her 
chair, the light of strong emotion fading from her lovely face. “ Have 
I not told you a hundred times that I care nothing for what any one 
says or thinks of me? Is there any harm they can do me they have 
not done alreddy? ‘There is not a woman in the whole world for 
whom I have any love, or any respect, but you. If you believe in 
me, the rest may go.” 

“ But,” begins Dorothy hesitatingly, “it is impossible to be altc- 
gether indifferent to people’s opinions——” 
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“ After all—what do I do?” she interrupts, throwing up her 
hands with a little passionate gesture. “Not a thing that is not 
done by every fashionable woman in society—and there is but one 
difference between them and me—they have husbands—I have none.” 

“They are protected, and you are unprotected, and so beautiful ! 
Oh, Theo! I wish—with all my heart I wish—you would be more 
careful! ” 

“For instance?” (defiantly). 

“For instance,” she goes on bravely, “with such a man as Lord 
Aveling. He is my father’s neighbour and old friend. We could 
not well close our doors to him, even if we would; but we all know 
what is said of him. To be intimate with him is almost fatal to a 
woman’s reputation, and yet, night after night——” 

“T amuse myself with him,” says Miss Roche with a smile, “ just 
as I amuse myself with all the rest. Surely you did not suppose that 
I was in love with him ?” 

“T suppose nothing,” answers Dorothy coldly. “Only if such 
amusements are indispensable to you, it seems to me that you and I 
must think so differently on these points, that any talk of friendship 
between us must be but a poor pretence.” 

“Ts that what you mean? Is that what you have been driving at 
all the time?” she cries, rising to her feet, her face alight with 
passion. “I beg your pardon that I have been so dull that I could 
not see it before, and yet, after all, it is only” (with a most bitter 
laugh) “what I have predicted all along, that sooner or later— 
sooner or later . . . you would come to think as all the rest of the 
world thinks. It is only a little sooner than I had expected—that 
is all—but not too late to promise you that I will do you no more 
discredit. Do not fear—I shall never trouble you after to-night.” 

She turns away as she speaks. She is halfway to the door 
when she hesitates, falters, and with one swift movement retraces 
her steps and flings herself in front of Dorothy with outstretched 
arms. 

“Do not give me up! Dorothy, Dorothy, do not give me up!” 
she cries passionately, the tears raining down her white cheeks. “I 
am bad, I know—not fit for you... butif you give me up, my 
last chance is gone. Dear, do you know” (looking up with streaming 
eyes and quivering lips) “that it seemed to me that day, when you 
kissed me—do you remember it, you, the first woman who ever 
kissed me in all my miserable life ?—as if God had given me another 
chance . . . a chance of being more like you. You who have all your 
life had so many friends to care for you, to respect you, cannot even 
guess what it was to me to know that one woman . . . if only one 
in all this unhappy world, cared whether I lived or died . . . was 
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bad or good. Dear ”—clasping her hands, with eager fingers—with 
a humility that sits most strangely on her proud, lovely face—“ I will 
be good .. . I will do what you tell me. There is nothing ”— 
looking up with a poor little smile—“TI will not do, if only you will 
not give me up.” 

The tears are in Dorothy’s eyes too—welling up and brimming 
over. She is soft-hearted at the best of times—it is not possible 
that she should resist such an appeal as this. 

“ My dear,” she says very tenderly, putting her arms round Theo’s 
neck, “I will never give you up. So long as you are true to 
yourself, I will be true to you. Only, “ hesitating a little and break- 
ing off—“ only 

“Only ?” (interrogatively). 

“Only,” Dorothy goes on falteringly, “I am no longer alto- 
gether mistress of myself. When a woman is married, or going to 
be married, she must choose her friends, not only according to her 
own liking, but to her husband’s also.” 

Theo disengages the hands that are still on her neck, and rising to 
her feet, thrusts them coldly aside. 

“You mean,” she says, standing and facing Dorothy, “that I am 
not according to Mr. Knollys’ liking ?” 

“JT mean,” answers Dorothy bravely, gathering her courage in both 
hands, “that you can scarcely blame him, or any one, that they 
think badly of you when you do your best to make them.” 

“Tsee . .. I understand,” she says, slowly clasping her hands in 
front of her—while all the tenderness and humility die out of her 
face, and in their place there reigns a most passionate anger. “It 
is he who has—misinterpreted me—is not that the word? .. . it is 
he who has set you against me, has told you to give me up.” 

Dorothy is silent. 

“And you mean to obey him,” she says, coming a step or two 
nearer, and looking at her in a way that would make many women, 
less honest than Dorothy, feel that there are occasions on which it 
may be pardonable to disguise the truth. 

But Dorothy is not one of them. 

“T could not marry him,” she answers sturdily, “ unless I meant, 
however reluctantly, to obey him.” 

“You mean,” says the other girl, standing and facing her, with 
her hands clasped tight against her breast, as if she would control the 
passion of anger and scorn raging there, “that J am nothing to you 
compared to him . . . that if he bids you turn your back upon me, 
bids you never see me or speak to me again, as he will do... you 
will obey him?” 


But Dorothy is silent, terribly silent—she makes no other answer. 
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“Then,” turning away with a bitter smile, “there is no more to be 
said. I was right you see—altogether right,” in a voice that trembles, 
whether with anger or grief it is hard to say, “ when I said to-night 
that women’s friendships last just so long as no man comes between 
—no longer! I was a fool if I ever supposed that yours and mine 
would be the exception!” 

“Stay !” cries Dorothy, stretching out her hands to stop her. “If 
it is so, blame yourself, not me! What have you ever done to make 
Raymond think well of you? What have you not done, on the other 
hand, to make it seem to him that all that idle and malicious people 
have said of youis true? Theo dear ” (passionately), “ why cannot you 
try and make him like you ? Why cannot you be friends with him?” 

Thus arrested, Miss Roche turns round and stands facing Dorothy, 
with her eyes fixed on her, and as she so stands a curious smile dawns 
on her beautiful lips. 

“You want me to make him like me?” she says slowly, after a 
minute’s silence. ‘“ You ask me?” 

“Tt is not much to ask,” says Dorothy coaxingly, afraid that some 
not unnatural resentment at Mr. Knollys’ small appreciation of her 
friend’s charms lies under this question. ‘“ My friends must be his 
friends, and surely” (with a little persuasive smile) “it must be 
easy enough for you to make any one like you? ” 

Then she comes closer, and puts her hands on Miss Roche, and 
looks up in her face. 

“ You will promise? You will be friends ? ” 

For a moment the other hesitates, then the smile on her lips deepens. 

“Such friends,” she says with a little laugh, “that he will be sorry 
that he ever thought badly of me.” 

She drops Dorothy’s hands as she speaks, and turns to go. She 
does not give the caress which Dorothy’s upturned face had seemed 
to invite. Her hand is on the door, when she turns round. 

“Tell me,” she says suddenly, “ what it was he said of me.” 

But Dorothy shakes her head. 

“No, I cannot,’ she says irresolutely—then with the bluntness 
for which she is famous— Guess for yourself in what light you are 
likely to have appeared to him.” 

Then the door shuts and she is alone—with an uncomfortable but 
jndefinable impression that in her desire to bring her friend and her 
lover on better terms with each other, she has, somehow or another, 


not acted wisely. 
* * * * * 


And at the same time, in the same house, the men of the party— 
that is to say four of them, for the Squire has long ago gone to his 
honest loudly-snoring slumbers, and Lord Aveling has driven home 
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—are assembled in the smoking-room, and are talking, as it happens, of 
Miss Roche herself. 

It is John Cameron who starts the subject—flinging a question 
into their midst, after a long and moody silence, like a conversational 
alarum-— 

“Who is Miss Roche ?” 

If he had intended to wake them up, he certainly succeeds, for 
they all look at him, mostly in astonishment. But Raymond osten- 
tatiously buries himself in a ‘ Saturday Review ’ that lies conveniently 
at his elbow, and Stracey goes back with intent brow and muttering 
lips to a little note-book bound in old gold that is open on his knees, 
so that it is left to Charlie Drysdale to answer, which he does with 
alacrity—being always glad of an opportunity to hear his own 
voice when his wife is not present. 

“ Who is Miss Roche ?” he says, taking the cigar out of his mouth 
and smiling. “My dear fellow, that is a question most of us asked 
the season before last, and most of us failed to answer.” 

“TJ was not in town this season or last—I was at Oxford, as you 
know,” says Cameron impatiently, “I never met Miss Roche until I 
met her here. Who are her people? Where does she come from ? ” 

Mr. Drysdale regards his cigar with an air of amusement. 

“Tf I could tell you that,” he says with the complacence of a man 
who for once in his life finds himself appealed to as the possessor of 
superior information, “I could tell you all. Her people are repre- 
sented by one old woman, a wizened, scheming old wretch who might 
very well do for a siage grandmother. As to where she comes from, 
she will tell you herself she was educated in a convent, and only 
came out two years ago, but I know of people who swear they have 
seen her in America, aad they say P 

“Well?” (most impatiently). 

“Tf I were to tell you all that they say,” says Drysdale, glancing 
furtively at Raymond, whe in the absence of the master of the house 
is generally regarded as hs substitute, “I could fill a dozen society 
papers. Ibelieve the real fact is that she is the daughter of a woman 
who was divorced soon after the child’s birth, and that her father was 
a younger son of good fami, who was first a bankrupt, then a 
blackleg, then a pauper.” 

“And yet she dresses like aduchess, rides in the Park, talks of 
operas and balls, and——” 

“ Does what all our beauties do;’ interrupts Drysdale with a laugh, 
—the small laugh of a man of smdl brains. “Did you suppose that 
she—” he stops suddenly, arrested in his eloquence by an impatient 
movement of Raymond Knollys’ legs He ends his sentence a little 
haltingly —“ is—is different from therest ?” 
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“And yet,” says Cameron pointedly, “she is Miss Carmichael’s 
friend ?” 

“Thereupon hangs a tale,” says Drysdale, folding a leaf of his cigar 
and restoring it to his mouth. 

“T wrote a poem about it,” says Stracey looking up. Let me see, 
how did it begin ? 


“*Tf she were I, and I were you, 
Say would she love me, pray ? 
How could the day-dawn love the dew, 

, The night—” | 

“Yes, yes!” says Cameron rudely. “Tell me about it, 
Drysdale!” 

“Simply that Dorothy’s horse ran away one day near the Row; 
that Miss Roche, who was riding by, with greater pluck or a better 
opportunity than her fellows, managed somehow to stop him, wrenched 
her arm, and was taken home by Dorothy, who in her usual generous 
don’t-care-what-any-one-thinks sort of way, swore an eternal friend- 
‘ship—and has stuck to it, by Jove!” 

There is a minute’s silence. Cameron sucks moodily and thought- 
fully at his pipe. Raymond remains immersed in the acrid pages of 
his Review. Stracey jots down little hieroglyphical notes in his book 
—everyone knows that he has an admiration, purely esthetic, for 
Miss Roche—so that whatever there may be to say about her, he 
will not say it—and Drysdale looks into the fire with a little smile 
hovering round his lips as if he were contemplacing a capital joke. 
Tt is Cameron who breaks it, putting down his pipe and looking 
straight at Drysdale. 

“ You have inferred that Miss Roche takes presents, and behaves 
as some other women of the present day—more shame to them— 
think no harm of. But it is certain that there can be no worse to be 
said of her than that, or she would not be here! ” 

His voice and his manner, no less than his words, convey a direct 
challenge. 

He knows—they all know—that Charlie Drysdale is not the man 
to refuse it—that whatever petty gossi, or evil tale there is abroad, 
he is sure to have it at his tongue’s enl. 

But this time—whatever there may be to tell, he has no chance of 
telling it. 

“Don’t you think,” says Raynond Knollys suddenly, flinging 
aside his paper, and starting to his‘eet, “that considering we are Mr. 
Carmichael’s guests, and that Missitoche is his guest also, that it isnot _ 
altogether good taste to take away her character behind her back ?” 

For a moment Drysdale is tor astonished at this sudden attack to 
find his voice. , 
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“T don’t see that I have taken away her character,” he says 
presently, rather feebly, “and—and—I thought you hated her, 
Knollys ?” 

_ Whether I like her or dislike her,” he answers, with that air of 

reserve which, combined with a vague idea that he is the possessor of 
superior talents, has made him a good many enemies, “as long as she 
is Miss Carmichael’s friend she will be respected by me.” 

He knocks out the ashes of his pipe with such an air of decision 
as he speaks, that John Cameron—who is [an honest fellow, feels 
ashamed of himself that in a fit of jealousy he should have asked for 
information about a woman whom only a few days ago he had blindly 
admired ; little Stracey looks up at him with the admiration of a weak 
nature for a strong one, and Charlie Drysdale—liking him none the 
better for the fact that he has called him to account—makes a half- 

joking apology. 

“Tam sure J have nothing to say against her,” he says smiling 
that perpetual smile of his; “I have always admired her more than 
any woman I know. It is only the women” (with a lively remem- 
brance of his wife) “who are so confoundedly jealous of her.” 

_ But for that night at least Miss Roche’s name is allowed to rest in 
peace. 


(To be continued.) 
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Genius and Method. 


“Tr would,” says Sydney Smith, in his ‘Culture of the Under- 
standing,’ “be a profitable thing to draw up a short and well- 
authenticated account of the habits of study of the most celebrated 
writers. It would go far to destroy the absurd and pernicious 
associations of genius and idleness, by showing that men of the most 
brilliant. and imposing talents have lived a life of intense and in- 
cessant labour.” Such an account would indeed be peculiarly valu- 
able, and its value would be of a twofold character. It would be 
at once instructive and suggestive, for it would go far to prove 
that genius is, as Buffon and Johnson boldly defined it, the capacity 
for concentrated labour. It would be eminently curious and in- 
teresting, for it would be such a record of whims, caprices, and 
eccentricities as it would be difficult to parallel outside the walls 
of a madhouse. It would be a perpetual succession of surprises 
and paradoxes. We should find that in the race for fame the hares 
have been the tortoises, and the tortoises have been the hares. We 
should find men, who are in their works the very embodiment of 
hard and logical propriety, guilty, during the process of producing 
these works, of oddities at which Malvolio would have blushed. We 
should be shocked to discover that “rapt orations flowing free” have 
been worked out like mathematical problems, that fervid apostrophes 
have been compiled, and that laborious dissertations have been ex- 
temporised. Such an account would, however, be a very difficult 
task. Authors are not fond of being discovered in undress. What 
goes on in the work-room is as a rule jealously concealed. Genius, 
like the Nile, keeps its springs secret. Few authors have the courage 
to unfold the genesis of their creations, as Edgar Poe has done, and 
when they have left us their autobiographies, they have for the most 
part been careful not to impair the effect of their work by showing 
us any of the scaffolding; the vanity which has led them to record 
the most trivial incidents in their pilgrimage through life, has led 
them to throw a veil over the arcana of the studio. It is only, 
therefore, by searching in obscure corners, in ana and anecdotes, 
in familiar letters, in diaries, and in the bye-paths of literary tra- 
dition, that this interesting chapter in the curiosities of literature 
could with any thoroughness be written. That D’Israeli should 
have omitted to supply it is much to be regretted, as he possessed 
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singular qualifications for the task, as well from his discursive and 
recondite erudition as from his custom of collecting and noting down 
such minutiz whenever he encountered them. We trust, therefore, 
that this short sketch, slight and superficial though it be, will not be 
without interest to our readers. 

We will divide it into three parts: the method of authors; the 
whims of authors ; the circumstances under which great works have 
been produced. 

Meditation and toil—meditatio et labor—are, according to Tacitus, 
the only passports to literary immortality, and with some few ex- 
ceptions the dogma of the great historian will be found to hold 
good. “ Nothing great and durable,” says Tom Moore, “has ever 
been produced with ease. Labour is the parent of all the lasting 
monuments of this world, whether in verse or in stone, in poetry or 
in pyramids,” and first among the sons of toil stands Virgil. It 
was his custom, Donatus tells us, to throw off a number of verses 
in the morning and to employ the rest of the day in polishing and 
in pruning them down. It took him upwards of three years to 
compose his ten short ‘ Eclogues,’ seven years to write his ‘ Georgics,’ 
which comprise little more than two thousand lines, and upwards 
of twelve years to elaborate the ‘ Aneid,’ which he was so far from 
regarding as complete that he attempted to rise from his death-bed 
to commit it to the flames. Every line of ‘ Horace’ bears testimony 
to the fastidious labour of its author. There are, says Lord Lytton, 
single odes which must have cost the poet six weeks’ seclusion from 
the dissipations of Rome. Lucretius’s one poem represents the 
work of a whole life, and he has himself told us how completely 
he was absorbed in it, how it filled his waking hours, how it haunted 
him in his dreams. 

Thucydides was at least twenty years in inditing his great work, 
and that work is comprised in an octavo volume. Demosthenes made 
no secret of the pains he expended in forging his thunderbolts 
against Philip and Adschines; Diodorus informs us that he was 
thirty years in composing his history: and so fastidious was Plato 
that the first sentence in the ‘ Republic’ was turned in nine different 
ways before he could satisfy himself. If we are to believe Quintilian, 
Isocrates was no less than ten years on his ‘ Panegyric.’ Giannone 
was engaged for nearly the same period over his ‘ History of Naples.’ 
Boileau and Pope would spend whole days over a couplet, Charlotte 
Bronte an hour over a word, and Gray a month over a short 
copy of verses. There is a poem of ten lines in Waller which 
he has owned cost him a whole summer. Gibbon wrote the first 
chapter of the ‘Decline and Fall’ three times before he was 
satisfied with it, and nearly a quarter of a century elapsed before the 
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entire work was completed. John Foster the essayist would some- 
times linger a week over a sentence. Addison was so fastidious that 
Johnson tells us he would stop the press to insert an epithet or even 
a comma. Sainte-Beuve expended incredible pains on every word in 
his famous ‘ Causeries,’ and four or five octavo pages were in his esti- 
mation a good week’s work. “ You will read this treatise in a few 
hours,” says Montesquieu in a letter to one of his friends, “ but 
the labour expended on it has whitened my hair.” Locke was 
no less than eighteen years over his essay. Tasso toiled like a 
galley slave at polishing his stanzas. So morbidly anxious was 
Cardinal Bembo about style that every poem on which he was 
engaged passed successively through forty portfolios, which repre- 
sented its various stages towards perfection. Pascal’s diligence 
passed into a proverb. Cardinal Polignac’s ‘ Anti-Lucretius,’ one of 
the finest Latin poems that modern Europe has produced, was the 
fruit of twenty years’ incessant revision, and what applies to Polignac 
applies also to the ‘ De Partu Virginis’ of Sannazarius. How Petrarch 
laboured at his sonnets may be gathered from the following memo- 
randa, which were found on the original manuscript of one of them. 
We adopt the translation of Ugo Foscolo : 


* T began this by the impulse of the Lord, 10th of September, at the dawn 
of day after my morning prayers. . . . I must make these two verses over 
again, singing them (cantando), and I must transpose them. Three o’clock 


A.M., 19th of October... . Ilikethis. 30th of October, ten o’clock in the 
morning. ... No, this does not please me. 20th of December, in the 
evening. ... I shall return to this again, I am called to supper... . 


18th of February, towards noon; this is now well; however, look at it 
again.” 


And this is the history of one sonnet. Such is the labour of those 
who write for immortality ! 

The amount of toil expended by Sheridan on his comedies was almost 
incredible ; every joke, every epigram, was as carefully elaborated as a 
paragraph in Gibbon; his easy, sparkling dialogue was little better 
than mosaic work painfully dovetailed. Those who would know the 
price at which Sheridan’s fame is purchased would do well to consult 
the fifth chapter in the second volume of Mare’s ‘Life’ of him. The 
translation of Quintus Curtius by Claude Vaugelas, which was pro- 
nounced by Voltaire to be a model of classical composition, occupied 
its author for thirty years. John Lewes Balzac averaged a week to 
a page; Malherbe’s fastidious diligence is illustrated by an anecdote 
which is worth repeating. A French nobleman had lost his wife, was 
inconsolable for her death, and, anxious to commemorate her virtues, 
employed Malherbe to dedicate an ode to her memory. The poet, 
though not needy, was by no means ayerse to receiving the handsome 
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fee which was on the completion of the task to reward his pains. 
Three years elapsed before he could finish the verses to his satis- 
faction, but just as he was about to present it he was disgusted to 
discover that his patron had solaced himself with a second wife, and 
there was nothing for it but for the unfortunate bard to turn his 
elegy into an epithalamium, or forfeit his fee. Among our own 
writers, Gray, Miss Austen, Charlotte Bronte and Charles James 
Fox were conspicuously distinguished by their morbid sensibility to 
the niceties of style, and it is strange also to find in this class old 
Isaak Walton, whose simple homely diction was, it appears, the result 
of almost incredible labour. Even Goldsmith has bemoaned the 
trouble his graceful periods cost him. “Every one,” he once said 
bitterly, “writes better because he writes faster than I.” The 
account given by Rousseau of the labour his smooth and lively style 
cost him, is so curious that we shall let him tell his own tale: 


“My manuscripts blotted, scratched, interlined, and scarcely legible, 
attest the trouble they cost me. There is not one of them which I have . 
not been obliged to transcribe four or five times before it went to press, 
I could never do anything when placed at a table pen in hand: it must be 
walking among the rocks or in the woods; it is at night in my bed, during 
my wakeful hours, that I ccmpose—it may be judged how slowly, par- 
ticularly for a man who has not the advantage of verbal memory. Some 
of my periods I have turned or re-turned in my head for five or six nights 
before they were fit to be put to paper.” 


Some authors, on the other hand, have been endowed with preter- 
natural fluency, a quality which found, however, little favour in the 
eyes of the critics of antiquity. 

Ennius, the Roman Chaucer, wrote with astonishing rapidity, and 
Lucilius with such ease that he boasted he could turn off two 
hundred verses while standing on one leg. Statius also appears 
to have been endowed with preternatural facility. In Cicero 
and Livy the faculty of eloquent expression resembled an instinct, 
though Cicero tells us that with him, at least, it was partly the 
result of sleepless diligence during the days of his literary ap- 
prenticeship. In one year Dryden produced four of his greatest 
works, ‘Absalom and Achitophel,’ ‘The Medal,’ ‘The Religio 
Laici, and ‘Mac Flecknoe.’ He was only six months in writing 
‘The Hind and Panther,’ three years in translating the whole of 
‘Virgil,’ and twelve mornings in composing his ‘ Parallel between 
Poetry and Painting.’ The original draught of ‘ Alexander’s Feast’ 
was struck off at a single sitting. Dr. Johnson’s ‘ Rasselas’ was 
written in a week to defray the expenses of his mother’s funeral. 
Sir Walter Scott’s rapidity is one of the marvels of literature; he 
wrote literally as fast as the pen could move, and when he dictated, 
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his amanuensis could scarcely keep pace with him. The original 
manuscripts of the Waverley novels may still be seen; they are 
frequently for many pages undeformed by a single blot or erasure. 
Beckford’s ‘ Vathek’ was composed by the unbroken exertion of 
three whole days and two whole nights, the author supporting 
himself during his unnatural vigil by copious draughts of wine, and 
what adds to the wonder is that the work was written in French, 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship, a poem of great 
length in a peculiarly difficult metre, was completed in twelve hours, 
while the printer was waiting to put it into type. Sir Walter Scott 
tells us, that Mickle—the translator of the ‘ Lusiad,’ and the author 
of the beautiful ballad which suggested the romance of ‘ Kenilworth’ 
—frequently dispensed with manuscript altogether, and “ set up” his 
poems himself, “hot from the brain.” Most of our Elizabethan 
dramatists were remarkable for the ease and rapidity with which 
they wrote. One of them, old Heywood, was the author “part or 
entire,” of two hundred and thirty plays. It is interesting to know, 


-and we know it on the best authority, that Shakespeare himself 


wielded a very facile pen. ‘ His mind and hand,” say the editors of 
the first folio, “ went together, and what he thought he uttered with 
that easiness that we have scarce received from him a blot on his 
papers.” Milton was at times distinguished by the same fluency, and 
when the fits of inspiration were on him, his amanuensis could 
scarcely keep up with the flood of verses which came welling forth. 
In Milton’s case we may perhaps suspect that what he dictated with 
so much ease he had been long revolving, and that the breathless 
dictation was in itself an effort rather of memory than invention. 
‘Paradise Lost’ has all the appearance of being a highly elaborated 
work. Swift, Steele and De Foe were all of them remarkable for 
their rapidity and ease, and to the same class belong Fielding and 
Smollett. Indeed, Steele and Fielding wrote many of their essays 
while the press was waiting. Johnson, like Gibbon, wrote at first 
with labour, but afterwards found that, with practice, a stately and 
highly finished style came as naturally as ordinary expression comes 
to ordinary people. We learn, for example, that some of the best 
papers in the ‘ Rambler’ were penned as easily as a letter—that forty- 
eight octavo pages of the ‘ Life of Savage,’ a singularly polished work, 
were completed ata sitting, and that the ‘Lives of the Poets’ cost 
him no more trouble than a slipshod article costs a professional 
journalist. But Johnson was, we may add, indefatigable. in re- 
vising. Ben Jonson tells us that he wrote ‘The Alchymist’ in 
six weeks ; Fenelon that ‘ Telemaque ’ was produced in three months, 
and Brougham that his ‘Edinburgh Review’ articles averaged a few 
hours. But the most portentous example of literary fecundity on 
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record is beyond question to be found in the person of Lope de Vega. 
He thought nothing of writing a play in a couple of days, a light 
farce in an hour or two, and in the course of his life he furnished 
the stage of Spain with upwards of two thousand original dramas. 
Hallam calculates that this extraordinary man was the author of at 
least twenty one million three hundred thousand lines. The most 
voluminous writer in modern times—an author who was in facility of 
composition not far inferior to Lope—would certainly be Robert 
Southey, whose acknowledged works amount to no less than one 
hundred and nine volumes, in addition to which he contributed fifty- 
two essays to the ‘Annual Review,’ ninety-four to the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
and to minor magazines articles without number. After Southey 
would come Voltaire and Sir Walter Scott. Sheridan defined easy 
writing to be, as a rule, very hard reading. Some of the great men 
to whom we have alluded can scarcely be cited in support of the 
observation, though in reviewing the work thus hurriedly thrown off, 
there is one circumstance which must strike everyone. If we except 
Scott (for Shakespeare, whatever may have been his facility of 
expression, so very far from being a voluminous author, has indeed 
all the marks of an exceptionally conscientious artist), the quality of 
the work produced bears no relation to its quantity. Nine-tenths of 
Voltaire’s writing is now known only to the curious. Dryden would 
have stood much higher than he does, had he left us only his four or 
five best poems. Swift is remembered principally as the author of 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ De Foe as the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ 
Bunyan as the author of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ only, Steele, in 
spite of Mr. Forster’s vindication, lives chiefly as the friend of 
Addison. Southey’s fame rests on his ‘Lives of Nelson and 
Wesley,’ and their popularity is beginning to decline. Even Scott's 
giant reputation, if not exactly waning, is gradually narrowing itself 
into his fame asa story-teller. His biographies have been super- 
seded. His essays are seldom read. His poetry has not been able 
to hold its own against the poetry which has appeared since his 
death. His historical works have already been consigned to oblivion. 
Indeed the whole kistory of literature goes to show that no parts, 
however bright, no genius however dazzling, are exempt from the 
curse of Adam. 

Let us now look at the method of authors from another point of 
view, and see how their works have grown up under their hand. 
Godwin wrote ‘Caleb Williams’ backward, beginning on principle 
with the last chapter and working up to the first. It is curious 
to note how many poets have clothed their thoughts first im prose. 
This, Donatus tells us, was Virgil’s custom. ‘he original form 


which the ‘ Aineid’ took was a prose narrative. This narrative was 
VOL. LXI. 2B 
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then gradually versified, the poet writing at first fluently, and then 
laboriously polishing his lines till he had brought them as near 
perfection as he could. Thus Goldsmith worked at ‘The Traveller’ 
and ‘The Deserted Village.’ Thus Johnson composed ‘Irene, 
Butler ‘ Hudibras,’ Boileau his ‘Satires,’ Racine and Ben Jonson 
their dramas, and Pope the ‘Essay on Man.’ When Balzac was 
engaged on his novels, he sent off the skeleton of the story to 
the printers with huge interstices for the introduction of conver- 
sations, descriptions, and the like, and on receiving the printed 
sketch shut himself up in his room, drank nothing but water, ate 
nothing but fruit and bread, till he had completed the work by 
filling up the blank spaces. Southey usually employed himself in 
passing three or even four works through the press at the same time, 
giving each its allotted space in the twenty-four hours. Richardson 
produced his romances by painfully working out different portions 
at different times, sometimes while engaged in his shop, sometimes 
while sitting surrounded by friends in his snug palour at Hampstead. 
Peter Pindar’s method was—to compose the poem with which he 
was occupied, first of all in his head without committing a word of 
it to paper, and then, if his amanuensis was away, to tear a sheet of 
paper into four quarters. On each of these slips he inscribed a 
stanza of four or six lines according to the nature of the poem. The 
paper thus inscribed he placed on a book held in his left hand, and 
thus, in spite of his blindness, contrived to write not only legibly 
but with celerity and ease as well. 


“Tt has always been my practice,” says Gibbon, “to cast a long para- 
graph in a single mould, to try it by my ear, to deposit it in my memory, 
but to suspend the action of the pen till I had given the last polish to 
my work.” 

Warburton, Hurd, Locke, Parr and Gibbon always read with common- 
place books in front of them, and the same method was adopted also 
by Robert Burton, the eccentric author of the ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
by the great scholars Barthius and Turnebus, by Thomas Fuller, the 
quaintest of historians, and by Butler, the author of ‘ Hudibras.’ 
Casaubon studied with slips of paper before him, on which he jotted 
down catchwords, the only assistance his gigantic memory required. 
Bentley, the prince of Grecians, took care to buy his books with broad 
margins, and on these margins he made his memoranda. Pope 
always carried a note-book with him, and never hesitated to jot 
down anything which struck him in conversation. A great deal of 
his ‘Homer’ was executed in bed on odd scraps of paper, and many 
of his beautiful couplets were rounded off while taking the air in his 
bath-chair, or driving in his little chariot. Prideaux’s great work 
was written to while away the time while the author was recovering 
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from the effects of an agonising operation. Shelley composed the 
‘Revolt of Islam’ while lying in a boat on the Thames at Marlow; 
Keats, his ‘ Ode to the Nightingale’ in a lane at Hampstead. Almost 
all Wordsworth’s poetry was meditated in the open air and committed 
to paper on his return home. Burns composed his magnificent lyric 
‘Scots wha’ ha wi’ Wallace bled’ while galloping on horseback 
over a wild moor in Scotland, and ‘Tam O’Shanter’ in the woods 
overhanging the Doon. Much of Bloomfield’s ‘Farmer’s Boy’ was 
fashioned while its author was engaged in his trade of shoe-maker, 
some of the verses being scratched on leather with an awl. Wash- 
ington Irving’s favourite studio was a stile in some pleasant meadow, 
where with his portfolio on his knees he used to mould his 
graceful periods. The ‘History of Thucydides’ was, if we are to 
believe Marcellinus, composed under a plane-tree in his garden. 
The greater part of Arnold’s ‘Roman History’ was written 
in his drawing-room with his children playing about him, and 
lively conversation, in which he frequently joined, going on round 
the table on which his manuscript rested. Priestly and Beddoes 
were fond of writing under similar circumstances. What would to 
nine men out of ten be an intolerable distraction, was to them a 
gentle and welcome stimulus. Johnson’s ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ 
was composed as he trudged backwards and forwards from Hamp- 
stead, and Tom Paine usually clothed his thoughts in expression 
while walking rapidly in the streets. Hooker often meditated the 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ when rocking the cradle of his child, and 
Spinoza his ‘Tractatus’ while grinding glasses. Robert Stephens 
thought out many of his works on horseback. Some of Fielding’s 
comedies were scrawled in taverns. Descartes, Berni the Italian 
poet, and Boyse, the author of the once celebrated ‘ Deity,’ usually 
wrote while lying in bed. Byron tells us that he composed the 
greater part of ‘Lara’ at the toilet-table, and the prologue on the 
opening of Drury Lane Theatre in a stage coach. A great part of 
the best poem Savage ever penned, ‘The Wanderer,’ was executed 
piece-meal on scraps of paper which he picked up casually in coffee- 
houses or in the streets, and in the same miserable way poor Gerald 
Griffin composed ‘ Gisippus.’ Under circumstances still less favourable 
the Spanish poet Ercilla completed the first part of the ‘ Araucana.’ 
In the midst of a savage wilderness surrounded by hostile barbarians 
and under the naked canopy of heaven, he inscribed on small shreds 
of waste paper the fifteen cantos of his famous epic. Among 
all the distractions of the events they describe, Ceasar committed 
to paper the immortal ‘Commentaries.’ Moore’s splendid Eastern 
romance, ‘Lallah Rookh,’ was written in a cottage blocked up 
by snow, with an English winter howling round. Tasso indited 
232 
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some of his loveliest sonnets on the walls of the cell in which he 
was confined as a lunatic; and Christopher Smart his ‘Song to the 
Deity,’ one of the best sacred lyrics we have, in a madhouse. 

It is a great testimony to the innate power of genius—to its 
capacity for triumphing over all obstacles—that some of its most 
laborious literary undertakings have been prosecuted under the most 
unfavourable conditions. It was in the midst of laborious political 
duties that Nieburh carried on his historical labours. In the in- 
tervals of a busy mercantile life Roscoe produced his ‘ Histories 
of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X.’ It was in the midst of a 
restless and feverish life that Scaliger, Buchanan, Erasmus, Robert 
Stephens, and Heinsius accomplished their gigantic tasks. Not 
only were Homer and Milton blind, but the same affliction had 
overtaken Prescot when he produced his various historical works, 
Thierry, when he composed his ‘ History of the Conquest of England 
by the Normans, and Isaac D Israeli, when he compiled his 
‘Amenities of Literature,’ and to this list must be added Blind’ 
Harry, the earliest of Scotland’s epic poets, Blacklock, and our own 
Dr. Walcot. . Half-famished in a miserable garret, Heyne gave the 
world his edition of ‘ Tibullus.’ Every one knows how the immortal 
poem of Dante was formulated as he wandered a needy exile from 
one place of refuge to another, how the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ was 
indited in Bedford gaol, and ‘Don Quixote’ in a wretched prison 
in Spain. But these great works are far from exhausting the litera- 
ture which has emanated from the dungeon. We must’ add to the 
melancholy catalogue: ‘The Kynge’s Quhair ’—one of the best poems 
which British poetry can boast between the death of Chaucer and 
the accession of Henry VIII., penned by James I. while a captive 
in Windsor Castle; some of the most pleasing of Lord Surrey’s 
poems, Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World, Robert South- 
well’s ‘ Peter’s Complaint,’ Buchanan’s Latin Version of the Psalms, 
Boethius’ ‘Consolation of Philosophy,’ Fleta, De Foe’s ‘ Review,’ 
Voltaire’s ‘Henriarde,’ Howel’s ‘ Familiar Letters,’ much of Dave- 
nant’s ‘ Gondibert,’ Dodd’s ‘ Prison Thoughts,’ Grotius’ ‘Commentary 
on St. Matthew,’ Coombe’s ‘ Adventures of’ Dr. Syntax,’ Thomas 
Cooper’s ‘ Purgatory of Suicides,’ and the list might be extended 
even further. Many too are the works produced while their authors 
were in exile. It was in exile that Thucydides composed his ‘ History 
of the Peloponriesian War,’ Xenophon his ‘Anabasis, Ovid his 
‘Tristia,’ Clarendon his ‘History of the Rebellion,’ Fortescue his 
‘De Landibus Legum Anglise, Locke his famous ‘ Letter ing 
Toleration,’ Bolingbroke his still more famous ‘ Letter to - William 
Wyndham’ and his ‘Reflections on Exile’ That misfo should 
stimulate genius is not surprising, but that sleep should possess 
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creative power is curious indeed’ And yet Burns tells us that he 
dreamed one of his poems—it may be found in his works—and that 
he wrote it down just e dreamed it. Voltaire informed his 
friend Wagniere that the’whole of the second canto of the ‘ Henriade’ 
was composed by hiyy in his sleep. Coleridge always said that he 
dreamed ‘ Tubs Kan,’ and Campbell that he was indebted to the 
same getirce for phe best line in ‘ Lochliel’s Warning.’ Dion Cassius 
solemnly assuyés us that he undertook his history solely in conse- 
quence of 9vision inj his sleep, Adschylus, as Pausanias tells us, 
was made/a poet by a dream, so also was Caedmon; and Tartini, 
as everyone knows, dreamed the ‘ Devil’s Sonata.’ “ 
e,of the most extraordinary inducements to literary activity 
is that ‘recorded by Captain Bell, the translator of Luther's ‘ Table 
Talk,’ whose task was imposed on him by a ghost, and a very im- 
portunate ghost too. We will give the story in the good captain’s own 
words. After alluding to the discovery of Luther’s work, which 
had for many years been lost, he goes on to say that a friend had 
told him he would bestow a great and substantial service by trans- 
' lating it into English. He accordingly-began it, but after a while, 
tirimg of his task, laid it aside, “» 3» — 


“Then about six weeks after I had received the said book, it fell out that 


being in bed with my wife one night between twelve and one of the clock, 
she being asleep, but myself yet awake, there appeared unto mean ancient 
man, standing at my bedside, arrayed all in white, having along and broad 
white beard hanging down to his girdle, who, taking me by my right ear, 
spake these words following unto me: ‘Sirrah! will pot you take time to 
translate that book which is sent un{o you out of Germany? I will shortly 


provide for you both place and timé to do it,’ and then he vanished away 
out of my sight.” 


The whole strange story may bé read at length in Captain Henry 
Bell’s narrative, which is prefixed-to- Hazlitt’s version. of the * Table 
Talk.’ Rotru, the French dramatist, used to say that a demon 
frequently seized his pen, and that, helpless in the imp’s hands, he let 
his pen drive on as his supernatural visitant guided—~whieh- reminds . 
us, by the way, of the well-known remark of Molitre, made about , 
Corneille. 

Not less strange have been thé habits and fancies of authors. 
Carneades, thephilégopher, seldom wrote without dosing himself 
w:th_hellebore. Alschylus, Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ennius are said 
peyer-to. have sate downto compose-.till they -were .intoxieated. 
Dryden often had himself bled, and, like Fuseli, ate raw meat 
to assist, so he said, his imagination. Shadwell; De Quincey, 
Psalmanaazar, Dean Milner, Coleridge, and Bishop Horsley, stimu- 
lated Smadines with opium, as De Muéset was helpless without 
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absinthe. Gray seldom sat down to compose without first reading 
through some cantos of thé ‘Faery Queen.’ Corneille fired himself 
with the perusal of ‘Lucan.’ Blackstone never wrote without a bottle 
of port wine on his desk, nor Schiller without a flask of Rhenish within 
call. When his imagination was sluggish he would sit with his feet 
in hot water, drinking coffee “to thaw the frost on his wits.” 
Montaigne was never happy without his cat, and with the pen in 
his right hand while his left was smoothing the glossy back of his 
favourite tabby, meditated his ‘Essays.’ Boxhorne, the great Dutch 
scholar, could never write a word without a pipe in his mouth, 
and as he preferred a long pipe and yet required the use of both 
hands, he bethought him of a very ingenious device. He had a 
hat with an enormous brim, which impended in front of his face ; 
through this he made a hole to support his pipe, thus securing the 
double advantage of shading his eyes and enjoying without incon- 
venience his favourite luxury, and in this way he produced his 
voluminous and valuable writings. Hobbes had the same weakness, 
“ten or twelve pipes with a candle” being his invariable concomitants 
at the desk, and Dr. Parr was not less dependent on tobacco. Southey 
could never write a line except at his desk, with his books round him 
and with familiar objects by. Milton could, he said, never compose 
anything to his satisfaction except between the vernal and autumnal 
equinox. At those seasons his poetry came like an inspiration. At 
other times, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, he would be unable 
to bring to the birth a single verse. Thomson, Collins, and Gray 
had the same superstition about themselves. Johnson, with his usnal 
bluff common-sense, ridicules such fancies, and calls them unworthy 
of any sensible man—the good Doctor’s theory being that a man 
who had the power of writing always could write “if he set himself 
doggedly to it.” Crabbe%4faneies about himself are so curieus—that 


we will quote the passage,in his son’s biography of him which bears 
on the subject : 


“He fancied that autumn was on the whole the most favourable season 
for him in the composition of poetry, but there was something in the effect 
of a sudden fali of snow that appeared to stimulate him in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. It was during a great snowstorm that, shut up in his 
room, he wrote almost currente calamo his ‘Sir Eustace Grey.’ Latterly 
hewworked chiefly at-night after all the family had retired.” 


Even a robust and practical scholar like Bishop Warburton tells 
us that he could only write “in a hand-to-mouth style,” and that the 
blowing of an east wind, a fit of the spleen, or the fact that he had 
not his books round him, completely destroyed his power of com- 
position. George Wither the poet was obliged to watch and fast 
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when he was engaged in making verses; his spirit he says was lost 
if at such times he tasted meat and drink; “even,” he adds, “if I 
take a glass of wine I cannot write a line.” 

Sir Henry Wotton gives a cnrigus account of Father Sarpi— 
Macaulay’s favourite historian, andthe author of the famous ‘ History 
of the Council of Trent’: 


“His manner was to sit fenced with a castle of paper about his chair 
and above his head, for he was of our Lord of St. Albans’ opinion, that air 
is predatory, and especially hurtful when the spirits are most enlarged.” 


William Prynne, the voluminous author of the ‘ Histriomastrix,’ 
was nothing “without a long quilted cap which came an inch over 
his eyes.” Buffon was helpless without a spotless shirt and a starched 
frill’ Still stranger were the whims of Graham, the author of 
‘The Sabbath,’ and Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, who, if-~we-are_to 
believe-De_Quincey, found their vein never ran happily unless they 
sat down to their tasks with boots and spurs on. An eminent 
modern novelist finds his pen and his imagination powerless unless he 
sits surrounded by lighted candles in a darkened room, and Horace 
Walpole tells us that Lord Orrery found no stimulus so efficacious as a 
sharp fit of the gout. The great Dutch scholar, Isaak Vossius, and our 
own poet, John Philipps, would employ a servant to comb their hair 
whilst they meditated their works. Coleridge told Hazlitt that when 

engaged in composition he never found his vein so happy as when he 
was walking over uneven ground, or making his way through a 
coppice with the twigs brushing his face. Wordsworth on the other 
hand preferred a straight gravel walk where he could wander 
mechanically and without any impediment to and fro; in this‘way 
almost all his later poems were composed. Lord Bacon had a fancy 
for inhaling the fumes of a bottle of claret poured out on earth which 
had been newly upturned. But here we must conclude, though we 
have by no means exhausted our list of the whims and oddities of the 
strange race to whom the world owes so much. ae = 
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Srom Heine. 





On Life’s pathway overshaded, 
Once an Angel fair I found; 
Now that vision bright has faded, 


Blackest Night is all around. 


Children, when, in darkness straying, 
Airy spectres round them throng, 
Lull the dread their hearts dismaying, 


Singing loud a merry song. 


I, a child forlorn advancing, 
Carol through the darkness drear ; 
Though the strain be not entrancing, 


Yet it drives away the fear 


W. D. Scoonns. 
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A Peep at the Moghrebins. 


II.—Tanater to TeTuan. 


THERE was nothing imposing about our little party when it set out 
from Tangier for Tetuan at half-past six next morning. We numbered 
three, all told—myself, Mahomet the interpreter, and Atayud the 
military escort. The soldier and the interpreter were very different 
types. Atayud was a handsome, sharp-featured fellow, sparing of 
speech and extravagant in Spanish cigarettes. Deducting the neces- 
sary intervals for dinner and the manufacture of these cigarettes, he 
smoked incessantly from Tangier on to Tetuan, but his collected 
speeches during the same period, including the remarks (chiefly, I 
have reason to believe, curses not loud but deep) addressed to his 
self-willed mule, would have hardly furnished matter enough for a 
verse in the Koran. Mahomet was a zealous, good-humoured Moor of 
Tangier, whose power of telling minutely circumstantial lies with 
complete self-possession was decidedly superior to his power over the 
French and Spanish tongues, both of which he spoke, however, quite 
well enough for all ordinary purposes. Atayud, again, was some- 
thing of an exquisite. His under-vestment, snow-white cotton 
trousers, and a loose claret-coloured tunic of fine cloth, were protected 
from the defilements of the march by no less than two burnouses, a 
white one inside and a brown outside, the hood of the second being 
turned up over the spotless folds of his turban. But Mahomet was, 
frankly, a ragamuffin. A very short jacket, once red, and of much 
the same cut as the garment usually worn in public by the monkeys of 
Italian organmen, a fez cap of the same stuff, and a rag of white 
burnous, not too long to impede the free play of nervous bronzed legs 
bared high above the knee, made up the interpreter’s simple outfit. 
It was the lightest marching order, but not a bit too light; for 
Mahomet on foot had to keep pace through the long hot day of ten 
hours with Atayud and myself on mule-back. 

Passing northward out of Tangier, we skirted the smooth sea-beach 
for a few minutes, and then striking inland between lofty dunes of 
pure loose sand, apparently wind-drifted, we entered a narrow valley 
plain bounded by rolling hills. It was a naked, monotonous land- 
scape, toned down to a uniform dun tint by long exposure to the 
summer suns. There was absolutely no verdure, properly so called, 
to be seen on any side. Clumps of the chamerops, or dwarf-palm, 
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were thickly sprinkled all over the fields and hill-slopes, where not 
directly under cultivation, but their dark sap-green looked black 
at a little distance; and the effect of the stiff aloes forming living 
chevaua de frise round the groups of mud huts, perched here and 
there on the hill-tops, was precisely the same as if the plants had 
been cast in copper, and left for the air to rust over with a coating of 
verdigris. Now and then we passed a small garden patch, shut in 
by impenetrable hedges of the nopal-cactus or Indian fig, that 
oddest of all plants to the stranger from North Europe, whose 
sense of botanical propriety is shocked by seeing erect strings of 
leathery leaves take the place of branches, and finding the bright 
yellow flowers and prickly fruit growing where they have clearly no 
right to grow—around the edges of the leaves. Dry and arid as the 
soil looked here, broken by long-continued heat into a network of 
cracks, it was evidently fertile, for good patches of dourra, the heavy- 
eared Egyptian wheat, still stood at intervals along the track, and 
wide stretches of stubble marked the place of crops already harvested. 

For the first hour of our march, the road was enlivened by quaint 
picturesque groups of country Moors, hurrying in towards Tangier 
with country produce for the markets, packed on the backs of 
wonderfully small asses, the national beasts of burden in Marocco. 
Grandly proportioned old Moors, with flowing beards and grave 
mild eyes, sobered down to a nil admirari expression by years and 
fatalism, came jogging along seated on these miniature donkeys, with 
their long legs thrust out forwards, beyond the asses’ ears, so as to 
keep the yellow slippered feet clear of the ground. It was impossible 
to look at such a picture and keep down a broad grin; but I felt my 
levity rebuked when I caught the dark eyes of these old stoics turned 
on me more in sorrow than in anger. There was a peinful side, 
however, to these quaint trains of Moorish pack-asses, for many of 
the brave, patient little brutes were cruelly overladen, and their 
harness galled them horribly, leaving raw sores, to which no one 
seemed to pay the least heed. It was not easy to get a glimpse at 
the features of the Moorish women, who followed their mounted lords 
on foot. As soon as they caught sight of the strange men escorting 
the infidel, up went their face-cloths till nothing more was left 
uncovered than a pair of dark eyes, which scrutinised me keenly from 
under the shade of enormous straw hats. Some of these country 
Fatimas, however, were so hampered by the infants slung behind 
their backs after the manner of Indian squaws, and some again were 
so negligent in the discharge of their religious duty, that one had 
ample time to gaze on their ugliness before the hideous face-cloth 
was adjusted. On the two days’ march from Tangier to Ceuta, I did 
not see a single pretty face belonging to a Moorish woman ; all were 
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hard and swarthy and toil-worn. The face-cloth, however, hiding all 
but the eyes, which are generally large and lustrous, gives full scope 
to a stranger’s imagination, leading him on the omne ignotum pro 
magnifico principle to picture a possible peri behind each veil. 

Little more than an hour’s march took us into an upland plain 
shut in on the right by undulating hills, and sweeping up gradually 
on the left towards the rocky peaks which overlook the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Directly in front was a range of mountains, across which 
lay our track to Tetuan, and high up on one of the lower ridges of 
this range, Mahomet pointed me out a gleaming white speck. This 
was Fondaque, a station where, I had been told, it was usual for 
travellers by this route to stop and dine at mid-day. There was not 
a tree in sight here on any side, nothing to mar the suave contour of 
the hills and upland pastures, where drowsy flocks of sheep and goats, 
numerous as the flocks of the patriarchs, roamed idly among the dark 
tufts of dwarf-palm. Now and then we crossed a dried watercourse 
where clusters of oleander bushes with bright pink blossoms sheltered 
from the sun ; tall shafts of the Scilla maritima, the medicinal squill, 
shot up leafless to a height of five feet with their spikes of white 
flowers ; and the air was scented with the yellow-flowered mint from 
which the Moors concoct their fragrant tea. There was a quiet charm 
in the wide free stretch of this naked upland, sleeping so silently 
under the rich glow of the sunlight, that the tramp of the mule-hoofs, 
and the patter of Mahomet’s naked feet, seemed to be echoed from the 
distant hills, Atayud the taciturn was a picturesque figure as he led 
the way here, seated on his mule, rigid as a statue, the pointed hood 
of his burnous standing out in clear outline, and his long Arab firelock 
swathed in a flaming cover of crimson cloth laid across the pommel 
of his saddle. This weapon may have had an excellent moral effect, as 
symbolising the authority of the Sultan, but it was, certainly, not 
formidable in itself. It was so tightly buttoned up in its cover and 
required such careful adjustment, the barrel being inclined to move 
independently of the stock, that before the ponderous flint-lock could 
have been brought into action, we might have been conveniently 
massacred by the least enterprising of Moorish footpads. 

About ten o’clock we commenced to mount the hill-slope towards 
Fondaque, and immediately my mule began to develope a very 
awkward peculiarity. The path here was broken by frequent 
gullies, and these the mule took in the same way as the drivers 
of the Connemara stage-cars take the dips in the road from 
Clifden to Galway, with a rush headlong downhill so as to 
gather momentum enough to carry the opposite slope. There is 
a pleasurable excitement in this way of doing the bad bits on the 
Connemara car, for the top-heavy machine may swing over at 
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any moment, and land you ina bog-hole; but to take the dips in a. 

rough bridle-road on mule-back in the same way is simply excruciating. 
Given a trotting mule and a few hundred yards of broken ground, 
and it is an easy problem to produce sea-sickness and concussion of 
the brain. Get on the mule’s back and the problem is solved in five 
minutes. Our first gully was done in grand style. Atayud was 
leading a few yards ahead, and as soon as the peaked hood of his 
burnous had disappeared in the hollow, my mule burst into the 
accursed trot and plunged down the rocky steep as heedless of the 
tightly-drawn rein as if he had been the wooden horse of Troy. 
The saddle-bags were cleaned out in a few seconds with the violent 
jolting, and the track behind us was strewn with miscellaneous jetsam. 
A cold chicken, a tumbler, a knife and fork, two cakes of Arab bread, 
and all my personal baggage—a razor and a brush and comb—were 
picked up in our wake, and restored to the saddle-bags by Mahomet. 
When I had time for self-examination, I found that my watch was 
dangling from my pocket, and that I felt very much mixed internally. 
How were these spurts to be avoided in the future? The most 
obvious course to one who was ignorant of the manners and customs 
of mules, was to tighten the rein promptly when the first symptoms 
of a spurt became manifest ; but when I tried this course at the next 
gully, the brute lay back its ears and, turning sharp round, made a 
determined effort to go down the steep slope tail foremost. A 
moment's reflection, however, showed him that in this way he would 
probably hurt himself quite as much as me, so he drew back and, 
taking advantage of the ground with great judgment, plunged into a 
copse of dwarf-oak, where he began to revolve rapidly under the low 
boughs with the playful intention of brushing me off the saddle. 
There was nothing for it now but to lie flat on his back and let 
Mahomet drag him from the copse. I and the mule had it out, how- 
ever, later on in the day. The persevering use of an oak switch 
brought about a better understanding, and he consented to take the 
gullies quietly without any tightening of the rein, always a dangerous 
manceuvre with a mule on difficult ground. 

About twelve o’clock we reached a spring high up on the mountain- 
side surrounded by a copse of the largest trees we had seen as yet, 
so large, indeed, that one might positively have climbed up them. 
Here we dismounted, and after unsaddling the mules and watering 
them in the little runnel which ran downhill from the spring, we 
spread out the contents of our saddle-bags on the ground and sat 
down to dinner. And this was Fondaque. Where was the khan or 
wayside inn I had pictured to myself surrounded by its little 
village? It had never existed outside of my imagination, for when 
I questioned Mahomet, he gave his hand a circular wave towards the 
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desolate hills covered with low scrub, and replied: “ Aqui es 
Fondaque de los Campos.” We had a very jolly meal, however, in 
Fondaque of the Fields, beside the old spring, in the solemn stillness 
of the hills, with the thread of water stealing away from our feet 
towards the plain with a quiet tinkle. As we sat at dinner a poor 
deformed old Moor came hobbling towards us along a narrow alley 
in the trees, leaning heavily on his staff, and carrying a basket of 
tresh-gathered grapes. Zami was the name of this hermit. He 
lived “up there above,” he said, nodding his head towards the upper 
mountain-slopes, where he dwelt, no doubt, Troglodyte fashion, among 
the rocks, for not a sign of human habitation was visible in all the 
circle of the hills. He sold his grapes, grown in a little vineyard 
patch on the neighbouring mountain, at half a peseta the kilo, weigh- 
ing out the fruit in rude scales—a pair of baskets slung to opposite 
ends of a stick, with a stone fora kilo weight. Poor old Zami was a 
good Moslem. When I offered hima glass of Spanish wine from 
Tangier, he waved back the tempting liquor with a motion of 
abhorrence ; but he greedily clutched the half-picked hulk of a cold 
fowl which we passed on to him, and chuckled with childish delight 
when I made him a parting present of a box of Bryant and May’s 
wax vestas. Though the soldier was a religious man, too, and would 
touch no wine, Mahomet had no such scruples, but drank his share 
of the bottle with evident relish. 

“You know it’s a sin to drink wine,” he explained to me, as he 
drained his glass and held it out to be refilled, “and Atayud is a good 
man.” 

“But are you not a Moslem, too?” I asked Mahomet, “and is it 
not quite as great a sin for you to drink wine?” 

“ Ah, yes, Monsieur, it is a sin for me; but then I’m not as good 
a man as Atayud,’ Mahomet answered in a sad tone, as if he had 
been born with a constitutional incapacity for virtue, but harboured 
no envious feeling towards his more highly favoured comrade. 

We left the spring about one o'clock, and after half-an-hour’s steep 
climbing reached the summit of the ridge, where we passed a large 
rectangular corral or cattle enclosure with whitewashed walls, which 
seen in the distance from the plain below, I had taken for the 
caravanserai of Fondaque. The descent from this point was by a 
frightfully steep track hemmed in so closely by large stone boulders 
that our clumsy fire-shovel iron stirrups struck sparks from the rocks as 
the mules stepped downwards with admirable surefootedness. At one 
point a string of heavily-laden camels jogging along from Tetuan to 
Tangier blocked up the path with their bulky packs. On they came in 
imperturbable march, with the expression of imbecile superciliousness 
peculiar to camels, and we had to urge our mules up the steep banks 
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alongside the bridle-path to escape being tumbled over or bruised 
against the rocks; for the camel makes way for no man. Another 
half-hour of very rough riding through mountains of savage grandeur, 
where the dwarf-palm had given place to tall brushwood and 
dwarf-oaks, and suddenly, as we turned a bend in the path, Atayud 
reined in his mule and proudly pointing forward, exclaimed: 
“Tetuan! Senor.” There it lay, a pure white patch far ahead 
gleaming through a breach in the mountains, with the sea behind 
it distinguishable only from the sky-line by the deeper tint of its 
blue. In a few minutes we lost ‘sight of the distant town as we 
descended the eastern slope of the mountains. 

Two hours and a half more of steady marching, and our day’s 
work is nearly finished. We have traversed the wide plain stretching 
north-east from the foot of the mountains, and crossing the Wad 
Martil, a sluggish river of green water, we make our last halt before 
Tetuan, on the banks of u small tributary stream. While the thirsty 
mules rush into the water, sending a shoal of river tortoises splashing 
up-stream in terror, Atayud washes his feet and hands, and peeling 
off his white and brown burnouses, emerges resplendent in claret- 
coloured tunic and snow-white trousers. Mahomet, too, freshens 
himself up to the best of his ability for a dignified entry into Tetuan ; 
but his toilet is simpler than the soldier’s. He washes himself, beats 
the dust off his dingy fez, pulls out his shoes from the hood of 
his burnous, and draws them on his feet, and looks, when he is 
done, an honest, poor devil of a Moor without the faintest pretensions 
to style. But he is not envious. He contemplates Atayud’s magnifi- 
cence with genuine pride, and observing a slight disorder in the folds 
of his beautiful white turban, he cleans his hands on his ragged 
burnous and tenderly rewinds the coils. When this is done, Mahomet 
is evidently satisfied that Tangier, as represented in the person of 
Atayud, will suffer no disgrace in the eyes of the men of Tetuan. 

The town, hidden from us by intervening high ground ever since 
we had caught our first glimpse of it from the mountain ridge above 
Fondaque, now burst on us all at once as we topped the steep bluff 
rising from the banks of the stream. It was a striking sight, the 
compact mass of white buildings girt with its circle of high creamy- 
tinted walls, which following all the accidents of the ground, climbed 
up a steep hillside on the left so as to embrace the old citadel, firmly 
seated on the highest point of the ridge aloof from the town. On 
the right, overlooking the town, rose a grand mountain peak, at 
whose foot the Wad Martil wound seaward, its waters hidden in a 
deep channel, but its course clearly marked by a sinuous band of 
refreshing verdure. Pushing our way through immense herds of 
black goats streaming home from the mountain pastures, we skirt 
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along the town wall, a crazy-looking bulwark broken by tower 
bastions at long intervals, and pass in through what was once a 
handsome horseshoe gateway. Inside the gate, two threatening pieces 
of ordnance confront us—old six-pounders painted green, and peeping 
out from embrasures half overgrown by a lusty nopal-cactus rooted 
in a crack of the wall. The town looks quite deserted as we clatter 
along a wide laneway inside the walls, Atayud unbending and grave 
as a Sphinx, I making strenuous efforts to look dignified and com- 
fortable with a skinful of aching bones, and my knees braced up 
with the short Arab stirrups. But when we turn a corner into the 
bazaar, all is bustle and life and colour. Silk spinners, goldsmiths, 
cobblers, tailors, plaiters of straw-hats, and a dozen other kinds of 
artificers are working away cross-legged in their little dens, and a 
stream of brightly-dressed passengers throngs the narrow thorough- 
fare. 

At five o'clock, after more than ten hours spent on the road, we 
drew up in front of the Fonda Inglesa in the Hebrew quarter, where 
I dismissed the soldier and Mahomet for the day, with instructions 
to meet me at ten o'clock next morning for a ramble through Tetuan. 


N. ConGan. 
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Quakerism in Breland. 


QuaKERIsm decays fast; but must always be interesting, for its 
founders were in advance of their time, and had a firm grasp of 
some eternal truths which are even now not fully received. Robert 
Barclay, the great theologian of the Society, learned in Roman and 
Genevan controversy, declares that 


“ All killing, banishment, fining, imprisoning, and other such things, with 
which men are afflicted, for the alone exercise of their conscience. or 
difference in worship or opinion, proceedeth from the spirit of Cain 
the murderer, and is contrary to the truth; provided always, that no man 
under the pretence of conscience, prejudice his neighbour in his life or 
estate,” Xe. 


Remarkable words in a book addressed to Charles II. Men of peace 
have been specially useful in a country which has suffered so mucl: 
from violence and intolerance as Ireland. 

William Edmundson, the founder of Irish Quakerism, was born in 
1627 at Little Musgrove, in Westmoreland. The youngest of six 
children, he was left an orphan at eight years of age. The Babes in 
the Wood were not much worse treated by their uncle, but no tragic 
results followed. William was bound to a joiner at York, where he 
had spiritual experiences like those of Bunyan. “ At public worship 
in the steeple-houses, at times, the Lord’s judgments would seize 
upon me heavily.” Neither parson nor congregation could give him 
the consolation he sought. After this, he served the Parliament in 
arms, and went with Cromwell to Scotland. In his tent at night, 
pondering on hair-breadth scapes, the soldier was troubled by many 
misgivings ; but his practical nature prevailed, and he continued to 
follow the drum, or, in his own language, to fly from judgment, until 
after the crowning victory of Worcester. Two Quakeresses, preaching 
in the market-place at Chesterfield, first attracted his attention. 
The rector, with the aid of several parishioners, roughly silenced 
them ; “but I,” says the future religious leader, “loved to hear of 
the women, and hated his behaviour towards them.” He showed « 
readiness to take their part with his fists, and in later days expressed 
no remorse for this. 

Having left the army and married a Derbyshire girl, Edmundson 
began to trade with Ireland, where his brother, also a soldier, was 
quartered. They “promised great matters to themselves and religion 
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“besides ;” but the first venture failed, and William afterwards re- 
joiced that he had not been laden with the thick clay of worldly 
prosperity, and remembered with pleasure and thankfulness that he 
had resisted the temptation to evade paying duties on his goods. 
About 1653 during a visit to England he was induced by the preach- 
ing of that crazy fanatic James Naylor to become a professed Quaker. 
He settled for a time at Lurgan. Ulster has always been inflam- 
mable, and the thee and thou, and the undoffed hat, attracted ridicule 
and sometimes stones. A still greater stumbling-block was the system 
of fixed prices, but its obvious advantages soon gained recognition. 
English Friends began to pour across the Channel, meeting at first 
with many rebuffs: at Belfast, “that town of great profession,” but 
one public-house was open to them. Even at Lurgan, Edmundson 
and his allies were sometimes beaten and hustled, but on the whole 
public opinion was with them there. 

Elizabeth Fletcher and Elizabeth Smith began to preach in Dublin 
in 1655, addressing themselves first to the Baptists, but with little 
success. The civic authorities imprisoned them, but Richard Fowkes, 
a tailor, received them in his house, and they established the first 
Dublin meeting. These devout women were also the first Quakers 
to visit Cork, and having been joined by Edward Burrough and 
Francis Howgill, made rapid progress in Munster. Edward Cook, 
cornet in the Protector’s own troop, was one of the earliest converts. 
“New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large,” and the clergy per- 
suaded the Lord Deputy, Henry Cromwell, to send Burrough and 
Howgill back to England. The very soldiers who accompanied them 
to the ship allowed them to hold meetings wherever they went, even 
in Dublin. 

In spite of persecution, or because of it, the new doctrines spread 
fast. Cornet Cook was one of the first who preached them in 
Limerick. In that ancient Catholic stronghold there was another 
military preacher, Captain Robert Wilkinson, a man, we are told, 
with some illuminations, but lacking divine light to mortify the 
carnal will, and an unprofitable intermeddler in spiritual matters. 
One day, while he was speaking in full meeting, Abraham Newbold 
stood up and exclaimed, “Serpent, be silent!” The poor captain 
was carried out in a fit, and after one more attempt, ending in 
another fit, gave up preaching. One is not surprised to hear that 
he became foolish at the latter end of his days. 

Barbara Blagden, an educated woman, who had already suffered 
imprisonment for insisting on addressing the congregation in Marl- 
borough church immediately after service, came to Ireland, and went 
straight to the Deputy, upbraiding him for his treatment of Burrough 


and Howgill, and quoting Gamaliel’s opinion. Henry Cromwell had 
VoL, LXI. 2¢ 
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few prejudices, as Barbara perceived, but was stirred up by evil men. 
After this she suffered several short detentions, always, it seems, for 
insisting on preaching in steeple-houses. During a second visit to 
Treland, this fiery woman went into one of the superior courts in 
Dublin and exhorted the sitting judges to righteousness. A com- 
mittal under these circumstances was certainly not unreasonable, but 
influential sympathisers were at hand, and she was soon released. 

In 1655 Edmundson went to England, and at Badgley, in 
Leicestershire, heard George Fox preach. After the meeting “we 
went into the orchard, and, kneeling down, he prayed. The Lord’s 
heavenly power and presence were there, and he was tender over 
me.” Armed with a short encyclical from Fox, Edmundson returned 
to Ireland, and worked hard to spread the faith. Accompanied by 
Richard Clayton, he travelled through a great part of Ulster, preach- 
ing and posting papers on church doors. At Coleraine “the pro- 
fessors”’ were offended, and had them ferried over the Bann, giving 
orders that no boat should bring them back; but at Londonderry 
the governor became a convert and was very loving. Irish travelling 
was rough work in those days. On one occasion Edmundson escorted 
two Quakeresses, Anne Gould and Juliana Westwood, both fervent in 
spirit, but weak in body and not very brave, from Clough to Carrick- 
fergus, some thirty miles. Neither would trust herself alone on 
horseback, and they rode behind him turn and turn about. “ When 
we came in very foul way, I set them both on horseback, and waded 
myself through dirt and mire in my boots, holding them both on 
horseback with my hands.” 

It is very singular, and not a little touching, to notice how 
Edmundson and his friends saw God’s immediate hand in everything. 
Thus, when thieves attacked his shop, and were frightened by the 
noise of a falling shutter, “it was the word of the Lord ;” and there 
are innumerable instances of the same kind. But sometimes this 
feeling takes a less amiable turn. Edmundson preached against some 
strolling mountebanks, who persuaded the authorities to arrest him, 
and, on his attempting to continue his exhortations from the gaol 
window, to iron his leg like a condemned felon. 

“As I sat in a heavenly exercise, I heard the people shout and say 
the man had broken his back. It was the man dancing on the rope, 
which broke or gave way, so that he fell on the pavement and was 
sorely hurt,” 

Not a word of regret is added. When a certain sheriff plundered 
Edmundson and others of some cows, “it was observed his substance 
wasted after.” George Wilde, Bishop of Derry, known as “a great 
wit in the University, and a great wisdom in the Church,” preached 
against the Quakers, and likened them to Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
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Whereupon Edmundson observes that “he was taken sick in the wor- 
ship-house, carried to his lodging, and died, having preached his last 
sermon against the Lord’s people and servants, who truly fear him.” 

Sometimes Edmundson is a close and conscious imitator of St. 
Paul. At Belturbet the provost set him in the stocks, but the people 
demanded his release. 


“The provost came and opened the stocks, bidding me take out my leg. 
I told him no, for he had made me a spectacle to the people, and I knew 
no law that I had broken; but let him take out my leg that put it in 
it. Upon which he opened the stocks with one hand, and took my leg 
out with the other. His name was Richard West.” 


There was a garrison at Belturbet, and the commandant condoled 
with Edmundson on the hard treatment he had received. The 
pitiless Quaker merely remarked that he was worse than the heathen 
Claudius Lysias, who had rescued the apostle with a band of 
soldiers. 

The Protector’s great mind soon grasped the fact that the Quakers 
were not dangerous, and they were included in the general proclam- 
ation of liberty of conscience. The officiousness of petty authority 
still led to short detentions, and it must be owned that clergymen had 
some cause for anger with men who would preach in their steeple- 
houses. Nor were judges likely to be prejudiced in favour of 
prisoners who with provoking calmness call them persecutors, unjust 
dealers, and horrible hypocrites. 

During the confusion which followed Oliver’s death, the Quakers 
suffered some persecution. Edmundson was imprisoned at Cavan, 
where he nearly died of the turf-smoke with which the other 
prisoners, who were “ used to the like in their cabins,” filled the gaol. 
All travellers in Ireland, from Fynes Morrison downwards, have noticed 
the indifference of the Irish to turf-smoke, in spite of the blindness 
caused by it. At the Restoration a violent persecution took place, 
and Edmundson, who had removed from Ulster to Rosenallis in the 
Queen’s County, was imprisoned at Maryborough with many other 
Friends. Meetings were dispersed, and much violence used. Refusing 
to swear was everywhere treated as a crime. The Quakers would 
not pay tithes or “ steeple-house rates,” and the triumphant bishops 
were in no merciful mood. Gore of Waterford, remembered for 
the useful building-fund which he bequeathed to his diocese, was 
particularly hard on the Quakers. Goods were harshly distrained, 
but this was strictly legal. Cruel imprisonments were general on 
slight pretence, or on no pretence at all. Occasionally Quakers were 
set in the stocks, or beaten barbarously, and at least one case of 
torture is recorded, but it does not appear that any Friend actually 
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died in Ireland for conscience sake. Indeed the severities of the 
Anglican bishops in Ireland were a joke to those of the New 
England Puritans. 

In 1669 William Penn visited Ireland on business connected with 
his father’s Irish estates. At Cork he was imprisoned with other 
Quakers by the mayor, on the strength of a proclamation issued 
nine years before, against the Fifth-monarchy men. Penn appealed 
to the President of Munster, Lord Orrery, better known by his 
earlier title of Broghill. Orrery was well-qualified to understand 
his arguments in favour of toleration, and especially one addressed 
to himself. 


“ The acquaintance,” wrote Penn, “you have had with other countries, 
must needs have furnished you with this infallible observation, that 
diversities of faith and worship contribute not to the disturbance of any 
place, where moral uniformity is barely requisite to preserve the peace.” 


This courtly founder of a Quaker republic does not scruple to use 
the titles of My Lord, and Your Lordship. Orrery released Penn, 
and always did what he could for Friends. Some small officials and 
some country parsons continued to persecute, but men of the world 
saw that the disciples of Fox were not only harmless, but useful. 
One powerful patron was the Earl of Mountrath, who, as Sir Charles 
Coote, has a rather bad name for ferocity. Another was Orrery’s 


kinsman Michael Boyle, successively Archbishop of Dublin, and of 
Armagh. 


“ Heaven,” said this enlightened primate, “is a quiet place—there, no 
quarrels are; and religion is a holy and peaceable thing, which excites 
to piety and charity, but not to strife or debate.” 


Sir William Petty, one of the most able and subtle men of his 


time, but wholly wanting in faith, or enthusiasm, dismisses the sect 
in six lines: 


“The Quakers salute not by uncovering the head, speak to one another 
in the second person and singular number; as for magistracy and arms, 
they seem to hold with the Anabaptists of Germany and Holland; they 
pretend to a possibility of perfection, like the Papists; as for other tenets. 


‘tis hard to fix them, or to understand what things they mean by their 
words.” 


Edmundson seldom launched into extravagance, and his impertur- 
bable temper often gave him the advantage over his adversary. When 
at home, in the Queen’s County, George Clapham, Rector of Mount- 
mellick, was his rancorous foe, but Mountrath protected him. One of 
his numerous journeys was to Londonderry, where he wore his hat in 
the cathedral, until removed by the bell-ringer, and when the bishop: 
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had done preaching, called on the people to repent, for that the Lord 
would bring a scourge on them, and scale their walls without a ladder. 
He afterwards claimed the fulfilment of this prophecy, by the famine 
endured in the great siege. Going to the episcopal palace after 
dinner, the word of the Lord came to him on the staircase, saying, 
“T will make thee as a wall of brass.” When he entered, the bishop 
rose, put off his hat, and met him with many low bows. Being as a 
wall of brass, the Quaker, according to his own account, discomfited 
the prelate, and drew tears from the mayor’s eyes. He was then sent 
to the buttery to be refreshed, but declined the bishop’s hospitality, 
and on the servants pressing him, observed that they were accustomed 
to break their yea and nay, but that he was not. Next morning, he 
marched through the streets, calling upon the people to repent. 
“Several,” he says, “ran as if before naked swords.” At the main 
guard-house a soldier mocked, whereupon he looked in at the door 
and cried, “soldiers, all repent.” 

George Fox visited Ireland in the same year as Penn, and travelled 
far and wide in Edmundson’s company, settling the system of 
meetings which has endured ever since. 1669 was also memorable 
for the extraordinary escapade of Solomon Eccles, who entered a 
Roman Catholic church at Galway naked to the waist, and with a 
chafing-dish of coals and burning brimstone on his head, and thus 
addressed the kneeling crowd: “ Woe to thee, idolatrous worshippers. 
God hath sent me this day to warn you, and to show you what will 
be your portion except you repent.” It is impossible to sympathise 
with such fanaticism, and most men will think that the consequent 
imprisonment was well deserved. Eccles had a better case when he 
entered the cathedral while Benjamin Cross, who had declared his 
readiness to burn rather than wear a surplice, was actually preaching 
in that vestment. The turn-coat concluding with a prayer, Eccles 
cried out that the prayer of the wicked was an abomination to the 
Lord. For this he was again imprisoned, and, without trial, whipped 
through Cork, receiving ninety lashes. 

Edmundson paid three long visits to America and the West Indies, 
in 1671, 1675, and 1683, returning to his family at Rosenallis after 
each trip. His old enemy, Parson Clapham, lost his senses, the 
Lord making an example of him in the Quaker’s opinion. But 
James Lloyd was “hired as his curate,” who, we are told, was a 
bad man and a bad neighbour. ‘Tithes being withheld, he prosecuted 
Edmundson and several of his friends in the bishop’s court, and had 
them imprisoned in the common gaol for twenty weeks, going with 
them himself and saying contemptuously, “ There is your lodging.” 
Lord Ely, who was their landlord, interceded with the ordinary, 
William Moreton, Bishop of Kildare. The prisoners were brought 
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to Kildare, and interrogated in a crowded court, the friendly Lord 
Ely, the bishop, the dean, and many clergymen being present. 
Edmundson made a respectable figure both as lawyer and divine, 
and procured the discharge of all, the bishop hoping that God would 
make them good Christians, and showing them kindness while he 
retained the see. 

When James II. set to work to destroy the Protestant interest in 
Treland, the Quakers came in for their share of violence. Edmund- 
son warned the faithful to withdraw from business and seek a place 
of safety from coming troubles. When the troubles came he claimed 
the authority of a true prophet; but sound political instinct is hardly 
prophecy. Tyrconnel protected the Quakers at first, for Penn favoured 
the dispensing power. ‘Toleration was all very well in England 
where the king’s co-religionists were weak, and there was some show 
of justice in suspending the law in the name of toleration. But in 
Ireland the Church of Rome had a majority, and the Quakers soon 
found out the difference, though they never suffered as much as 
other Protestants. Chief Justice Nugent did what he could for 
them, and this should be placed to the credit of one in whom there 
was little to praise. Edmundson went to Dublin to plead the cause 
of his Protestant neighbours. Tyrconnel behaved after his kind, 
looked sourly on the suitor, bade him speak for himself only, and 
then dismissed him. Granard, Mountjoy, and other cavaliers opposed 
to Tyreonnel, could do nothing ; yet, with Nugent’s help, Edmundson 
retained his property at Rosenallis until 1689, and was even able to 
help other Protestants. 

After the Boyne, the broken Irish troops covered the country, 
plundering and murdering. Edmundson’s house was attacked, and 
his wife urged him to keep out of the way,for that she would 
willingly give her life for his. ‘I could not do it,” he says, “though 
they should be permitted to kill me.” The marauders plundered, 
but shed no blood. The horrors of 1641 were well remembered, and 
even some of the more peacefully-disposed Irish partly shared the 
fears of English settlers. Joseph Pike has recorded how Catholic 
Cork stood in dread of Protestant Bandon, and how Bandon was 
threatened in turn by the garrison of Cork. Edmundson shrewdly 
guessed that the real object. of the Tyrconnel party was not to 
massacre the Protestants, but to frighten them out of Ireland. Still, 
individuals were in great danger, and there were many murders. 
In Westmeath John Clibborn was dragged from his bed by 
Raparees, who decided to behead him. His head was laid on the 
block, and the executioners waited while the Quaker uttered the 
first martyr’s charitable prayer. Just then some of Tyrconnel’s 
troopers galloped up, who knew Clibborn, and declared that not a 
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hair of his head should be touched. This scene presents many points 
of resemblance to that in which Claverhouse rescues Henry Morton 
from the Cameronians. The Jacobite captain offered to hang before 
his hall-door any Raparee that Clibborn should name; but this the 
Quaker refused to do. There is a tradition that Edmundson had 
once an escape nearly as narrow, some of the Raparees wished to 
kill, others to spare. As a compromise, the prisoner was bound hand 
and foot and placed in a barn on the old white horse which he used 
to ride. A rope was made fast to the beam, and the noose adjusted 
loosely about his neck. When his friends came some hours later, 
the old north-countryman was heard addressing his horse thus: “So, 
tobin! So! If thou gang I hang.” 

When victory declared for William, Edmundson could protect the 
Catholics in his turn. Captain Dunn, a member of one of the seven 
septs, who formerly possessed the Queen’s County, had reason to 
rejoice that he had been kind to this man of peace. “I ventured my 
life among the rude soldiers,” he says simply, “to save the Irish.” 
One of Dunn’s sons was actually “stripped for hanging,” when the 
old Cromwellian rode up and expostulated with the fierce troopers, 
telling their officer that he liad been a soldier himself and would 
have scorned such a base action. The Dunns were released, and all 
their cattle restored. It fell to the lot of another Quaker, Francis 
Randall, to befriend a more illustrious fugitive than Captain Dunn. 
Randall lived near Enniscorthy, and King James visited his house 
when flying from the Boyne to take ship at Duncannon Fort. While 
at lunch Randall remarked that this heir of many kings was so over- 
whelmed by his misfortunes as to carry pistols in his belt at full 
cock. The Quaker quietly uncocked them. Some of Randall’s men 
wished to give up James in hope of reward, but their master pro- 
vided fresh horses, and sent his son to see the fugitive safe to 
Duncannon. The doorway from which the last Stuart king issued 
to leave his dominions for ever may still be seen, walled up in the 
sea-face of the fort. Strange to say, these picturesque incidents 
escaped Macaulay. 

Edmundson’s stormy life ended peacefully in 1712. Though 
nearly 85, he attended a general meeting in Dublin, three months 
before his death, and took solemn leave of the Society. He must rank 
high among those who have united the qualities of the saint with 
those of the practical man. Thomas Story, who travelled four years 
after their founder’s death, found the Irish Quakers established all 
over the country, practically tolerated, but occasionally subject to 
petty persecution. He himself suffered a short detention. Story 
lost no opportunity of disputing on doctrinal points, and records 
his arguments at great length and to his own entire satisfaction. At 
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Kilkenny he conversed with a Roman Catholic, to whom he gave the 
following harmonious lines : 


“ Natural religion was simple first and plain, 
Tales made it mystery, offerings made it vain; 
Sacrifice and shows were at length prepared, 
The priests ate roast beef, and the people stared.” 


“He seemed pleased with the verse,” says Story. He must have 
been easily pleased. 

In 1751, when Rutty published his history, there were more than 
fifty meetings in Ireland, of which only one was in Connaught. 
In 1719, Quakers were empowered to answer Bills in Chancery on 
affirmation, and in the same year they were allowed to register their 
meeting-houses, and to take the benefit of a Toleration Act passed 
for the relief of Protestant dissenters in general. In 1723, the 
privilege of affirming was made general. Quakers’ meetings were still 
sometimes interrupted, as at Kildare in 1723, where the local 
authorities sent a piper to mar the proceedings by playing, and even 
set Friends in the stocks. Rutty calculated that 966 Quakers had 
been imprisoned in Ireland up to the end of George I.’s reign, of 
which 780 suffered under Charles II., and 101 during the Common- 
wealth ; and that their pecuniary losses had nearly reached £60,000. 
But distresses for tithes are included in the latter item, and whether 
tithes were of divine origin, as some high and dry divines held, or 
whether they were utterly unscriptural as George Fox maintained, 
they were unquestionably quite legal. 

Law and custom in time conspired to respect Quaker scruples, and 
the broad-brimmed fraternity were better treated on the whole than 
other dissenters. But they still suffered under disabilities which 
made their position as country gentlemen disagreeable—they were 
debarred from the magistracy, they would neither drink nor fight 
duels, and these were indispensable qualifications for the calling of 
an Irish squire in those days. Men who were landowners first and 
Quakers afterwards, generally conformed to the Establishment, and 
many well-known county families are descended from them. Those 
who adhered to the system of Fox went into trade, and were re- 
markable for their success in it. Excluded from politics, they found 
their account in minding their own business, and obtained a 
reputation for astuteness in a country where it is none too common 
todo so. If they took to farming they were remarkable for making 
good bargains. “The Quakers be very cunning,” said a peasant to 
Arthur Young, “ devil a bit of bad land will they take.” Wherever 
they settled in any numbers much business fell into their hands. 
They made fortunes as millers, as shipowners, as carriers on inland 
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waters. The best draper or baker or other shop-keeper in every 
country town was very likely to be a Quaker. 

Severely dressed in black or grey, though sometimes there was a 
becoming coquetry within these limits, and their heads covered 
with poke bonnets, Quakeresses were learned in the finery which 
churchwomen wore. Quaker milliners would bring back the latest 
follies from Paris, and “it is all the fashion thee knows,” used to 
sound oddly from under the prim head-dress. 

Quakers could keep schools as successfully as shops. A famous 
one was that of Ballitore, which was established by Abraham Shackle- 
ton in 1726, and which lasted till 1836. Edmund Burke was 
educated here, and often visited the Shackletons afterwards. The 
Ballitore school was fashionable among the southern gentry, and is 
still more justly famous for having given education to Roman 
Catholics when they could have no academies of their own. The 
late Cardinal Cullen was once a Ballitore boy. Mary Shackleton 
became the wife of William Leadbeater, and in her annals of Ballitore 
we have a delightful picture of country life. Sincerely religious as 
sle was, she had a keen appreciation of fun, and no absurd situation 
ever escaped her.’ She has preserved many interesting traditions to 
which a humorous turn is often given. Thus, we are told that 
George Rooke, one of the founders of Irish Quakerism, while riding 
to Limerick, to woo a fair widow, fell in with another rider, bent on 
the same errand. His emotions on learning that he had a rival were 
such “that one after another the buttons of his waistcoat burst open.” 
Though he lost his buttons, it is satisfactory to know that he won 
his bride. 

Quaker love affairs have given rise to many amusing stories. 
Thus, a well-known gentleman of the past generation addressed an 
heiress on behalf of a friend. “Friend, J. H,” said the pretty and 
wealthy Quakeress, “thy friend has no chance, but if thee asked 
for theeself thee might.” The hint was gladly taken. 

Mary Leadbeater lived through the rebellion of 1798, and gives a 
graphic account of that dreadful time. The scruples of the Quakers 
prevented them from seeking military protection, and they suffered 
considerably, but not so much as other Protestants. 

Like other and greater religious communities, the Friends were 
sometimes troubled by eccentric enthusiasts. Of these the most 
remarkable was Joshua Jacob, a man whose great business capacity 
had led to fortune. Jacob was expelled from the Society in 1836, 
and then founded a sect generally known as the White Quakers. 
They adhered to the costume of the Society, but wore it in white 
materials only, as an emblem of purity. They enclosed their feet 
in brown boots. Eschewing meat, destroying all ornaments, and 
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professing to be guided only by the spiritual sense of the Bible, 
these people ignored the law of the land, and Jacob suffered 
imprisonment for contempt of the Irish Court of Chancery, then 
presided over by Sudgen. In 1849 he set up a community near 
Dublin, where, as in similar associations in many ages and 
countries, tendencies akin to those of the American free lovers 
were developed. A nephew of Joshua Jacob, scarcely less successful 
in business and nearly as eccentric, lived till lately at Limerick. 
He and his family adhered in a degenerate age to the strict 
Quaker dress, and were troubled with strange scruples about 
vaccination. The sanitary authorities paid little respect to these last, 
and the Jacobs have escaped to America from what they consider as 
persecution. 

The Quaker body in Ireland does not now much exceed 3000, includ- 
ing some very poor people in the manufacturing districts of Ulster, 
where Edmundson’s work began. The distinctive dress has been 
abandoned. Now and then the old questions arise, as the other day 
at Waterford, where a Quaker juror refused to doff his hat. “ Let 
some gentleman take his hat off for him,” said Mr. Justice Barry. 
This having been done, the scrupulous juror affirmed, and, marvel- 
lous to relate, a verdict of guilty was returned. Ina changed state 
of society, the sect has lost much of its old importance, but its work 
should always be remembered with gratitude. Peaceful when all 
around were at war, tolerant when all others were ready to persecute, 
fair and just in their dealings, the Quakers have shown a good 
example in Ireland. During the miseries of 1817 they were fore- 
most in alleviating distress, and they have always done much to 
lessen the religious animosity which has been Erin’s greatest bane. 


R. BaGweEtu. 
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‘Che Dest Picture in the World.” 


THERE is a picture in Venice which few tourists know anything at all 
about, and still fewer have seen. For ‘Murray’ does not mention it, 
and though there is a notice of it in ‘ Baedeker,’ it is almost certain 
to be overlooked, for it is not honoured with even the single asterisk 
by which the reader is given to understand that the thing is worth 
taking some trouble to see. Yet of that picture, one of the highest 
authorities on art—a writer of whom England is justly proud—has 
said, “Ir 1s THE BEST PICTURE IN THE worLD.... JI know no 
other that can be compared with it.” A few words concerning this 
picture—where and how we saw it, its critics, and its painter. 
Travelling homewards last spring after a few months’ absence on 
the Continent and in the East, we arrived in Venice on the afternoon 
of Tuesday the 6th of April. The evening was delightfully fine, but 
it looked like “a pet.” And so it proved. For on the following day 
the rain fell at times in torrents, and the wind was so high that 
gondola locomotion was almost unsafe. A thoroughly wet day is 
disagreeable anywhere, but in Venice it is all but intolerable. Those 
who have not been in Venice must form a very erroneous impression 
of it from such a picture as Turner’s well-known 208 in the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery, South Kensington Museum. Even under the clearest, 
brightest sky, it never looks so gaily white. Those white cupolas, 
and campaniles, and facades are all, so far as the colouring goes, 
quite imaginary ; not to speak of the bright-tinted gondolas, which 
can only be described as pleasing fancy sketches, for they are all black, 
like floating hearses. A much truer picture may be seen in the same 
museum by Bellotti, No. 44, entitled ‘“‘ The Rialto, Venice.” At best 
but a dull city, “the water, water everywhere ”—above, below, and 
around—did not on this occasion help to make it more cheerful. But, 
bent on seeing “ the best picture in the world,” we thought we would 
not let the weather stop us; so by paying an extra fare we secured the 
services of a gondolier to row us to the Fondacho de’ Turchi, a Roman- 
esque building about half a mile from the railway station. It was 
once a Turkish depot, but has recently been prepared for the reception 
of the Correr Museum. When we arrived, we found to our great 
chagrin that the museum had not for some time been open to the 
public, during the removal of the treasures. After having seen the 
masterpieces of the Louvre, the Uffizi, the Pitti, and the Vatican, 
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were we then to miss the crowning piece of all ?—a piece containing 
“pits” that, the same authority had said, nothing of Hunt, or Turner, 
or Holbein had surpassed. At first it seemed so. But thanks to the 
courtesy of one of the officials, the rule was relaxed on our behalf, and 
on the evening of the Friday following, after the unlocking of many 
doors, and the opening of several shutters, we at last stood before 
“No. 46,” which Mr. Ruskin in the ‘ First Supplement of St Mark’s 
Rest ’—‘ The Shrine of the Slaves "—has described in the language just 
quoted. We saw it under favourable auspices—the weather had 
changed for the better, the evening was fine. We had not, it is true, 
the “warm twilight of the sunny summer hour,” but we had instead 
“the clear shining after rain” in a mild spring evening, and we had 
the room to ourselves. We observed that it was a comparatively 
small picture, about 32x24 inches, that it was enclosed in a gilt 
frame, and that it was a genre painting, that is, that it belonged to a 
class of pictures which portray both the grave and comic scenes of 
life, but which are limited to what domestic manners reveal of nature, 
humanity, and national character. Amongst the Italian painters of this 
class, Salvator Rosa may be cited as a typical name. But it was in the 
Netherlands that genre painting was brought to its highest point by 
Rembrandt, Teniers, and Dow. Hogarth may be regarded as the 
founder of this class in the English School, which afterwards could 
boast of having a distinguished representative for each of the three 
Kingdoms, Leslie for England, Wilkie for Scotland, and Mulready for 
Ireland. Next, we knew that it had been done in tempera (and not 
in oil), the material used by most if not all painters, prior to the year 
1410—John Van Eyck (1390-1441) being the first, it is alleged, to 
introduce oil painting—and the material, let it be noted, to which, 
Mr. Ruskin is of opinion, the best painters of the future will certainly 
return. For the sake of the general reader, we may here state that by 
“tempera ” or “distemper” is meant the mixing of the colours with 
size, or whites of eggs, or some such glutinous substance, and not 
with oil. 

What is the subject of the picture? “Two Venetian Ladies with 
their Pets—a simple study of animal life.” Mr. Ruskin thinks 
they are portraits of a mother and daughter. But here let me 
transcribe my brief, rough notes made on the spot—rough indeed 
they are, but they will have at least the merit of freshness. The 
lady in foreground, in crimson dress, very handsome—full plump 
figure, dress with low body, short sleeves embroidered with lace, gilt 
spangles—superbly done. A small bull lapdog she is playing with, 
with /efé hand, and with a wand in her right hand is amusing 
another and a larger dog. The other lady wears a maize-coloured 
dress, loose, ungirdled—also with low body. Is leaning her right arm 
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(the hand holding a handkerchief coquettishly) on a low stone 
balustrade, the left being placed on her left knee. Both ladies are 
sitting. A page is seen at one of the arches of the balustrade— 
near him is a peacock. Then a lizard and a tortoise are crawling on 
the floor before the crimson-robed lady. Three doves are on the top 
of the balustrade, and there is also there, a vase, exquisitely finished. 
The left hand of the foreground lady is most beautifully shaped and 
inimitably coloured. Both ladies are blondes. 

Now, it is of this picture that Mr. Ruskin says, “I know no other 
which unites every nameable quality of the painter’s art in so intense 
a degree, breadth with minuteness, brilliancy with quietness, decision 
with tenderness, colour with light and shade, all that is faithfullest in 
Holland, fancifullest in Venice, severest in Florence, naturalest in 
England ; whatever De Hooghe could do in shade, Van Eyck in detail, 
Giorgione in mass, Titian in colour, Bewick and Landseer in animal 
life is here at once, and I know no other picture in the world which 
can be compared with it.” And elsewhere he adds, “In it you may 
discern at once how the painter learned his art, and to what consum- 
mate point he learned it.” 

And who was the painter? Virrorz Carpaccio. Does the reader 
know anything of him? If he does he has not to thank most of the 
popular encyclopedias or biographical dictionaries, or even the special 
works on art, for very few of them contain any notice of him what- 
ever. This we discovered after a somewhat tedious search to which 
we had been incited by finding many a well read literary friend 
saying in reply to our reference to him, “I never heard of him 
before.” Curiosity, too, impelled us to find out the number of even 
first-class works that have omitted all reference to him. It would 
take up too much space to furnish the entire list of defaulters ; but is 
it not surprising that the following are of the number?—‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ ‘ Chambers,’ ‘ Penny,’ ‘ Oxford,’ ‘ Knight’s,’ ‘ Brewster’s,’ 
‘ Rees’,’‘ Burrowes’,’ ‘ Wilkes’,’ ‘ Diderot and D’Alembert’s,’ Lempriere’s 
‘Universal Biography,’ Chalmers’s ‘Biographical Dictionary’ (32 vols.), 
‘ Biographie Universelle ’ (45 vols. 4to). It is not, however, unusual to 
find omissions of this kind. The reader may perhaps recall a foot- 
note at page 320 of 1st vol. of ‘ Nollekens and his Times’: “TI do not 
find Pisano mentioned in any of the Dictionaries of the Painters,” 
Yet the editor (Mr. Smith), comparing the productions of Pisano with 
others of the same class whose authors are named, considered them 
“by far the most spirited.” The truth is, there is reason to fear 
that in the compilation of biographical dictionaries, gazetteers, 
encyclopedias et hoe genus omne, what Sydney Smith called “sheep- 
walking ”’ is the rule, instead of the exception. The editor of to-day 
follows his predecessor of yesterday. There is too little of thorough, 
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honest, original, independent work, and too much of downright 
copying. How can the omission of his name be accounted for in a 
work so professedly comprehensive as ‘The great Painters of 
Christendom from Cimabue to Wilkie’? Had the compiler not 
examined the ‘ Dizionario dei Pittori di Stefano Ticozzi’ (Milano,1818), 
where Carpaccio is described as “one of the most renowned painters 
of the 15th century,’ whose pictures demonstrate that ‘“ Venetian 
painting had by him been carried to all but perfection ” (witness the 
Royal Gallery of Milan)? The omission of his name is really 
inexcusable in any of the above-mentioned works, when in such a 
well-known treatise as Vasari’s ‘ Lives of the Painters’ a memoir was 
ready to hand—“ lives” which, from “their peculiar diversity and 
fascination, caused the late unfortunate Haydon to exclaim with 
enthusiasm, ‘If I were confined to three books in a desert island, 
I would certainly choose the Bible, Shakespeare, and Vasari.’” It is 
true that in ‘Vasari’ he appears as Scarpaccia. This, however, 
cannot be pleaded by way of apology, for apart from other sources of 
information, it is stated in most editions of ‘ Vasari’ that this is a 
corruption of the painter’s name. Sansorino, too, spelled it Scarpazza ; 
though the painter himself signed Carpatius, Carpaccius, and Char- 
patius, but most frequently, “Victor Carpatius.” It is now only 
right to state that in all the following works his name appears: 
Ripley and Dana’s ‘American Cyclopedia,’ ‘Nouvelle Biographie 
Universelle’ (46 vols.), Larousse’s ‘Grand Dictionnaire Universel du 
XIX. Siéecle,’ Eastlake’s (Kugler’s) ‘Handbook of Painting,’ Kate 
Thompson’s ‘ Handbook to the Picture Galleries of Europe’ (1877), 
‘Della Pittura Veneziana,’ by Zanetti (1771), ‘Vite degli illustri 
Pittori Veneti,’ by Carlo Ridolfi (Padova, 1835), ‘ History of Painting 
in North Italy,’ by Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Yet, with the exception 
of the last, not one of the preceding even mentions the picture described 
in the words of the title of this paper; and the criticism of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle is wide as the poles asunder from that of Mr. 
Ruskin. They devote about 18 pages to Carpaccio, but all they have 
got to say about the picture in question is crowded into a footnote, 
and dismissed with the words, “ feeble production, of disagreeable 
tone”! It might fairly be asked had they seen the picture at all? 
If they saw it, did they really study it? And if so, are the words 
just quoted their deliberate, unbiassed judgment? Then, how can 
they reconcile them with the following statement which occurs in 
the body of their work on the very same page (vol. i. p. 211) ?— 
“Many undated pictures might be named which have superior 
attractions to those we have dwelt upon,” amongst which undated 
ones they forthwith name by way of illustration, our “ No. 46 Correr 
Museum.” 
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Should the art critics of the present, or of any succeeding age, 
confirm the judgment of Mr. Ruskin regarding this picture, to him 
then, and as far as I know, to him alone, will belong the merit of 
having brought this masterpiece of Carpaccio to light, as indeed to 
him is largely due our knowledge of the painter himself. Similar 
work has been done by him already for this generation, notably 
with regard to Turner. Nor is it a new thing for public attention to 
be suddenly called to the achievements of men long neglected, as the 
success of Mr. Carlyle in regard to Cromwell abundantly testifies. 
Pompeii lay for centuries entombed beneath Vesuvius, but it was 
there all the while waiting to be exhumed. That what we have 
quoted is Mr. Ruskin’s deliberate opinion can hardly be doubted by 
those who have made his books their study. He classes Carpaccio 
with four of the most illustrious men the world has produced—Plato, 
Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare (‘ Fors Clavigera,’ vol. ii.). Before he 
penned the sentence he had no doubt seen most, if not all, of his pro- 
ductions, had ample opportunities of comparing them with each other, 
and with the best works of the best artists before and since Carpaccio’s 
time. 

Vittore Carpaccio was born about 1455, and died” about 1525. 
Very little is known of his life. His life is in his works. His very 
birthplace is disputed, some claiming Istria for the honour, others 
Venice. From his almost invariable use of the word Venetus after 
his name on his pictures, one would think that to Venice he must be 
assigned. He knew Venice well; most of its distinguishing features 
he painted over and over again: its canal, its streets, its bridges, its 
churches, its monuments, its people—their costumes, habits, &e. He 
has been styled (but we think wrongly) a pupil of the Bellinis. If 
he was indebted to any masters in particular, it was to the Vivarini. 
He wrought with the Bellinis in several important undertakings, but 
it cannot be proved that he owed anything to them. It would be 
more accurate to speak of him as the contemporary and rival of the 
Bellinis. A great difference of opinion has existed for a long time 
regarding the respective merits of his pictures. Leaving out of 
question the subject of this paper, which seems to have quite escaped 
attention, “'The Presentation of Jesus in the Temple,” painted for the 
church of San Giobbe, has been considered by some his best production 
(e.g. by Vasari). “The Introduction of the English Envoys to King 
Maurus”—one of the St. Ursula series, of which there are eight 
pictures painted in oil, in the Academy at Venice—was selected for 
the woodcut illustration in Eastlake’s ‘Handbook of Painting ’—“ of 
all the canvases, that which takes the prize for composition, resolute 
management, firm drawing, and well-balanced light and shade.” On 
the other hand, “The Vision of St. Ursula,” Mr. Ruskin tells us in 
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‘Fors’ (Letter XL.), is “of all pictures in Europe the one I should 
choose for a gift if a fairy queen gave me choice.” But perhaps 
“The Arrival of Saint Ursula at Cologne” has been the most popular 
of all his paintings. M. Charles Blanc calls it his chef-@ceuvre. He 
thinks Carpaccio put his whole soul and heart into it, and that in 
order to be moved by it, it does not require one to be an artist: “ Le 
plus ignorant des hommes en serait touché.” Could there be higher 
praise ? 

Many of Carpaccio’s pictures have been injured by damp, and by 
efforts to repair them. Many that he painted are now missing, and 
there are several productions in various places believed to be his, 
though ascribed to others. This last remark applies especially to 
some credited to Giovanni Bellini; for example, “The Supper at 
Emmaus,” a painting over which we lingered long, one of great sug- 
gestiveness, truth, and pathos, and eminently characteristic. The 
subject is intensely interesting. We have often wondered why it has 
not been more frequently painted. Cowper and Lyte have done 
something for it in “poetry. Who shall bear the palm in painting ? 
Most of the genuine works of Carpaccio are in Venice—in the Academy, 
San Giorgio de’ Schiavoni, San Salvatore, San Vitale, the Ducal 
Palace, and the Correr Museum. But there are others in the public 
and private collections of Europe, particularly in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Milan, Frankfort, Stuttgart, Brescia, and Ferrara, whose genuineness 
is undisputed. In our own National Gallery there is a painting 
“ascribed to Carpaccio,” on what ground, whether substantial or 
shadowy, the catalogue does not of course venture to state. It may 
be seen in Gallery XIV., No. 750, and is entitled “Madonna and 
infant Christ—Doge of Venice in Adoration.” 

Carpaccio has been compared to Fra Angelico, and to Memling, 
on account of his exquisite grace, delicacy, and poetry. Unlike 
his contemporaries, he always represents the beauty of religion as 
“animating the present world.” Of the painters of his age there 
was certainly none more sympathetic, none more charming, none 
more unaffected, none more true. Well, indeed, did his chief bio- 
grapher, Zanetti, say of him, “ Aveva in cuore la verita ”—“ He had 
truth in his heart.” 

W. E. Croruers, F.R.G.S. 
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By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Avtuor or ‘THE Woorne 0O't.’ 





Cuapter VII. 


Tur days which succeeded Uncle Frere’s dinner were very trying 
to the whole party. Mrs. Frere was terribly cast down; her 
interview with her cold and powerful brother-in-law did more to 
enlighten her as to her insignificant and helpless position than 
volumes of kindly explanation such as Jimmy Byrne attempted, and 
which it must be admitted, between a respectful fear of offending and 
an ardent desire to impress the strong need of economy, were rather 
incoherent. 

Randal, too, was more crestfallen than he would confess even to 
himself, and was consequently touchy and exacting in an unusual 
degree. The tone his uncle and Max adopted towards him grated 
on his sensitive self-consciousness with maddening irritation, so long 
as the impression lasted. He instinctively felt that the only cure 
for such a sore was an extensive application of praise and flattery, 
a salve which he naturally sought at the hands of his brilliant and 
distinguished acquaintance, Halkett ; a visit to the H. G. office about 
every second day was the consequence. Halkett, however, was not 
to be so easily found; sometimes he was out, sometimes so deeply 
engaged that he could not see even his gifted young friend Frere; 
then “’Pon his soul he hadn’t had the ghost of a minute to himself 
to look at those sketches his dear boy had left with him! But on 
Sunday—faith! if all the press in London was howling at his heels 
for ‘copy,’ he would read his friend’s lucubrations.” 

The depression of her elders either really made Mab more restless, 
or made her seem more restless ; and then she managed to offend Miss 
Timbs, who in an odd mechanical way was disposed to be friendly. 
But one unfortunate evening, when Mrs. Frere was complaining of 
headache, Miss Timbs had asked Mab downstairs, and, apropos of the 
canary and birds in general, related a gruesome anecdote of a conflict 
between some rats and an owl, somewhere in the country, to which Mab 
listened with deep attention, but confounded Miss Timbs by inquiring 
at the end, “ What is a ‘ howl’—TI cannot quite understand ? ” 

“ Why, bless the child! hain’t you got no howls in your country ?” 


“T do not know exactly ; there are some cries we call howls.” 
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“T mean a big white bird.” 

“Oh, I know! Why do you call it ‘howl’? it is owl, without 
an ‘h.’” 

“Very well, miss! if that’s all the thanks I get for telling you a 
pretty story, you may go upstairs. No one ever found fault with my 
speech before. I don’t say howl; I say howl!” 

“There! that’s just the same! you do put an ‘h’ to it. Why are 
you vexed? I like the story. Please tell it all over again; only do 
say owl.” 

It was amazing the bitterness with which the severe landlady 
resented the child’s supposed insult. It woke up all her suspicion, 
and she soon decided that her elegant, fastidious lodgers were not 
possessed of an amount of this world’s goods proportionate to their 
pretensions. 

It is true her first bill was promptly paid (for after going carefully 
through the items, Jimmy had pronounced them not out of the way), 
but then there was a decided drawing-in, in which Grace was the 
chief agent. Yet of the whole family Grace was her chief favourite. 
‘There was something attractive to Miss Timbs’ innate John Bullism 
in Grace’s frank, straightforward, reasonable mode of dealing—her 
refusal to buy costly eatables, simply because they cost too much 
—her preference for walking to driving in cabs for the same reason 
—which elicited respect from the immaculate Timbs. “Miss 
Frere is as sensible a young woman as ever I met,’ was her 
verdict. 

But on Grace herself this pause in the onward course of the family 
history pressed her most painfully. 

If Max had been utterly cold and unfriendly, all the strength of 
her pride would have been up in arms to resist her own tenderness. 
But he had been kind, helpful, and Mrs. Frere reported of him on 
the whole favourably at that awful after-dinner conference ; while 
one answering look of his into her eyes as she made her whispered 
appeal in passing through the dining-room door, haunted Grace, and 
threw a welcome though misleading gleam over the dull grey mist of 
doubt and perplexity in which her thoughts worked round and round 
with painful iteration. 

Was it not possible that, as she was evidently unacceptable to his 
father, Max avoided any display of feeling for all their sakes? She 
would have faith; distrust was so ignoble. But, oh! this unspoken 
uncertainty, how hard it was to bear, and yet to show a brave cheerful 
front, to resist the irritation that is the accompaniment of uncertainty, 
to bear with Mab, to soothe her mother’s fears, and suppress the 
overwhelming temptation to snub Randal! 

Small matters, perhaps, compared to the graver trials of after- 
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years ; nevertheless, very real and bitter to the young high-spirited 
sufferer, whose heart alternately yearned with almost agonised long- 
ing for one kind look, one loving word from her lover-cousin, or 
roused itself into haughty self-contempt for thus casting its all at 
another’s feet. 

The period of inaction was short. 

Early in the week following Uncle Frere’s dinner, Lady Elton 
called. It was a fine day, and Grace had persuaded her mother to 
come with Mab and herself to Kensington Gardens. The sight of 
the cards left during their absence, however, cheered both Grace and 
Mrs. Frere ; it seemed a token that they were not quite forgotten, 
though Max had broken his promise to Mabel, and failed to appear 
on the previous Sunday. ‘True, he had sent a pleasant well-bred 
note of excuse to his aunt, but the failure had cut deeply into Grace’s 
soul, and strengthened her to resist the perpetual thought of him, 
which was at once a torture and a delight. 

“Tam so sorry we were out,” said Grace, as she stood looking at 
the cards. “TI have taken a great fancy to Lady Elton; she seems 
so kind and very clever, just like one of these wonderful women of 
the world in a novel, who understand everything, and put everything 
right in the end.” 

“Ah, Grace! the real world is very different from what you read 
of in your books; I am afraid mademoiselle allowed you to waste 
a great deal of time in novel-reading.” 

“Indeed, you need not blame mademoiselle! but you will return 
Lady Elton’s visit soon, mother ? ” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And you must take me,” remarked Mabel; “I cannot stay with 
Miss Timbs, she is so cross and disagreeable.” 

“Very well, Mab.” 

“T like to see new houses and places,” continued Mab; “and 
though I am looking about, I can hear all you say too.” 

“You are a little spy—I always tell you so,” said Grace. 

“I do not care if you do,” returned Mabel, with supreme indif- 
ference, 

In the evening, Randal, who had returned in better spirits, having 
succeeded in seeing Halkett, was giving a lively description of the 
interview, when the last post brought a note from Lady Elton, which 
was eagerly opened and read. 


“My pear Mrs. Frere” (it ran), 
“T have been prevented from calling on you till to-day; and 
of course you were out! pray do not let us exchange mere formal 
visits. Will you, Miss Frere, and little Mabel come to luncheon at 
2p2 
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two the day after to-morrow (Friday)? I will drive you back after- 
wards. Kind regards to your daughter. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ Harriet Exton.” 


“ How nice and kind!” cried Grace, over her mother’s shoulder. 

“ And I am asked too,” said Mab. 

“Why the deuce has she left me out?” asked Randal. 

“Qh! you are supposed to have your mornings occupied,” said 
Grace, who was not sorry for the omission; “suppose you call by 
yourself another day.” 

“And perhaps be snubbed for my pains,” returned Randal crossly. 

“Why, Randal! I believe you are growing shy in London. 

“Nonsense!” he returned sharply: “it is you who are growing 
conceited. Why, I don’t know; I am sure Max does not seem to 
think much of you here! He was at your beck and call at Dungar, 
and now he does not seem to remember your existence.” 

At this rude embodiment of all Grace’s resisted doubts, it need 
scarcely be said the iron entered into her soul; nevertheless, she had 
pluck sufficient to answer good-humouredly: “Max has something 
else to do in London ; he had only to amuse himself at Dungar.” 

“Just that! and so he did,” rejoined Randal, with significance. 
“Tell me, mother,” he continued, “was the late Elton a peer or a 
baronet ? ” 

“A baronet,” she replied; “and I remember there was some story 
of a previous engagement or love affair, I do not exactly know what. 
Sir George Elton was a good deal older than his wife. He only lived 
six or seven years I think after the marriage, and left her very well 
off. She used always to live in Italy or Germany until lately ; she 
was older than Mrs. Frere, I believe.” 

“She is beautiful and charming!” cried Grace, with enthusiasm. 

“Not beautiful, dear!” said her mother ; “charming, if you will. 
There used to be some talk about her, but your dear father admired 
and liked her very much. I should be glad if she interested herself 
in you, and took you out; for as to my going into society, that is 
quite impossible ; I have not the means or the spirits!” 

“Oh, mother! it is hardly to be expected that Lady Elton would 
take so much trouble for a stranger, and no relation!” 

“She is an uncommonly nice woman,” said Randal, with serious 
approbation ; “so different from the silly girls we used to meet at 
Aunt d’Arcy’s, who did nothing but wriggle and giggle.” 

“What a capital rhyme for some satirical lines on modern young 
ladies, Randal!” cried Grace, laughing. 

Lady Elton occupied a flat in the “Sutherland Mansions”—a 
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range of new houses built after the continental fashion in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s Park. Here she had taken up her abode on 
her return from Italy, little more than two years before, and led a 
very easy, luxurious, well-amused life. She had told her friends on 
establishing herself in her new quarters, that she intended to assume 
the privileges of an old woman—that she would make no new acquain- 
tances, unless moved thereto by special causes ; that she would go out 
to no large parties; in short, that she would be no slave to society, 
but that her friends would find her at home every Saturday evening 
from nine to twelve, or later, and that those who wished to know her 
might get some acquaintance to introduce them there. The result 
was, that admission to Lady Elton’s Saturday receptions was eagerly 
sought. She was well known to an immense circle, a mixed multi- 
tude, for she pretended to no exclusiveness ; while her rare intimacies 
were generally with members of the literary and artistic world, espe- 
cially with foreigners, who often appeared at her soirées in garments 
“fearfully and wonderfully made.” 

Though often animated and always agreeable, the more observant 
of Lady Elton’s acquaintances felt, rather than perceived, an under- 
current of weariness and profound indifference which occasionally 
chilled the warmer surface-stream of her manner and conventional 
conversation. But there is always a great reserve power in the indif- 
ference which puts the possessor above and beyond the reach of their 
fellows to wound or to annoy, provided it be not offensively shown, 
and that it does not go the length of declining to add a fair quota to 
the general stock of entertainment. 

Then Lady Elton gave occasional charming little dinners, studiously 
simple, and far from costly, yet much prized. And above all, she 
had the reputation of being stingy; for although her surroundings 
were elegant, and in her establishment there was no lack, all was on 
a scale considerably smaller than that to which her reputed wealth 
entitled her. 

She was therefore credited with large accumulations, especially as 
no one in London knew anything of her financial operations. She 
was supposed to dabble in foreign stocks, to have a confidential Jew 
agent at Frankfort, and a Russian banker at Odessa. She speculated 
in grain; she gambled on the Paris Bourse; she had managed to get 
up an understanding with Rothschild; she held preference shares 
in all the Indian railways; she was on confidential terms with 
Lesseps. 

This chatter was of course limited to the furthest outsiders. Her 
intimates shrugged their shoulders, and hoped “dear Lady Elton 
would not be led away by the lure of high interest ;” and her sedate 
brother-in-law, who held her in high esteem, solemnly deplored her 
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refusal to permit Steenson and Gregg to guide her in the way she 
should go—financially. 

Lady Elton, who heard a good deal of this gossip, laughed, and 
said that, thank heaven! she could afford to pay for her bread and 
cheese. 

It was a bright spring morning when Mrs. Frere and her girls 
arrived at Lady Elton’s abode; there was a fair amount of blue sky 
and sunshine; the lilacs were peeping forth, and the water-carts 
spreading temporary freshness. Hawkers were going about: with 
small flower-gardens on their heads, making quiet streets ring again 
with the ery of “ All a-growin’ and a-blowin’ ;” and Grosvenor Place 
had decked its balconies and window-sills with a wealth of sweet 
many-coloured blossoms. 

There was the indescribable quiver of renewed life in human as 
well as vegetable sap, and even Grace, in spite of her disappointment 
and bitter self-commune, felt gay and more hopeful. 

“Why, mother dear! this is like a French house,” she exclaimed 
joyfully, as they entered a large hall, and her eye was caught by an 
oak key-rack, with a range of pigeon-holes beneath, on the opposite 
wall. 

“Tt is, indeed,” replied Mrs. Frere with a sigh. 

“Lady Elton, ma'am ? ” said the hall-porter, in answer to Grace’s 
inquiries; “third floor, ma’am, right-hand side.” 

The door to Lady Elton’s apartments was opened by an elderly, 
dark-eyed, soft-mannered Italian, once her travelling-servant, now 
her majordomo, her right hand and prime minister. 

He ushered them through a dim, but prettily arranged passage, 
faintly illuminated by a borrowed light, and having at the end a 
bank of ferns, kept green and fresh by the constant spray of a 
diminutive fountain, which made a pleasant cooling murmur, and 
looked picturesque when lit up in the evening. A door on the left 
opened into a well-proportioned room, from which a large arched 
opening, draped with crimson curtains, led into another and more 
spacious drawing-room. 

Her progress through these rooms was like the revelation of 
another world to Grace. Hitherto, furniture was to her half-awakened 
sense but chairs and tables, curtains and carpets, pianos, and, in the 
more exalted order of things, cabinets and flower vases. Here, these 
every-day necessities of ordinary humanity had developed into an 
expression of taste, habit, and individuality, beyond anything she 
had ever imagined, even with the help of elaborate descriptions in 
the few modern novels which had come within her ken. Inexperienced 
as she was, Grace felt in a dim, instinctive way, as they followed the 
noiseless steps of their conductor, that she could read something of 
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Lady Elton herself in the arrangement, form, colour, and ornamenta- 
tion of her charming rooms. 

Soft grey and crimson predominated. The neutral tint of the 
walls was relieved by water-colour drawings of no mean merit. The 
curtains were of grey and crimson cretonne; the cabinets were 
of various kinds, ebony inlaid with ivory, of Venetian workmanship, 
marquetry, and grey maple; quaint corner cupboards, lined with 
crimson velvet, and full, not crowded, with delicate china, curious 
Japanese enamels, rare bits of carved ivory; the niches contained 
vases or dishes of Palissy or other choice ware. Tables’ with lace- 
bordered covers ; chairs of every imaginable shape, suited to every sort 
of occupation ; rich, soft-coloured squares of Persian carpet lying 
before the sofas and larger chairs, on the dark polished parquet ; the 
looking-glasses sunk in the wall, or lightly framed in brown polished 
wood, delicately carved—the whole full of perfume from the flowers 
which were everywhere, in baskets, jardinieres, vases, and a whole 
bed against the wide lofty looking-glass at the end of the first room, 
where, among a crowd of graceful broad-leaved oriental plants, stood 
a beautiful statue of Ariadne, in white marble. 

The contents of these rooms conveyed an idea of personal 
treasures, each dear to the owner for some special reason, and not 
supplied by any “ well-known firm ” of fashionable reputation. 

The last notion suggested was costliness; and yet Lady Elton’s 
rooms were costly, with a costliness that money could not supply. 
At Uncle Frere’s the solid splendour almost made you look for 
fringes of sovereigns, like the decorations of coin which Egyptian 
women bestow upon their hair and head-dresses. Here was some- 
thing more than “regardlessness of expense.” 

“ How lovely!” murmured Mrs. Frere, glancing round. 

Grace did not speak, her admiration was too great; and in it 
there was not a tinge of the depression which often darkens our 
contemplation of beauty far above, out of our reach. 

Beyond the two reception-rooms was a third smaller apartment, 
darker and more subdued in colouring, fitted with amber brocade and 
brown velvet. Here were books of every description, new and old ; 
curiosities, toys, bronzes, statuettes, vases of flowers. The only light 
was a very large bay or oriel window (the house occupied a corner), 
with a balcony beyond, from which two busy streets and the tops of 
the trees in the Park might be seen. 

Lady Elton was sitting at a writing-table of carved walnut-wood, 
a feminine addition of the regular library-table ; and beside her stood 
a cane or basket work-table overflowing with bright-coloured crewels, 
while several newspapers, foreign and domestic, lay upon the carpet. 
She wore a rich, dull, black silk, with cuffs and cravate of heavy 
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foreign white lace, and a “Charlotte Corday” cap of the same 
adorned with a deep red bow. 

“So glad to see you!” she said, coming forward quickly to welcome 
Mrs. Frere. “I had just begun to hope nothing had happened to 
prevent your coming. Miss Frere, London has not robbed you of 
your colour yet ;” for Grace was slightly flushed with the pleasurable 
excitement of the visit. “And Mab! little Mab! have you left all 
yours in your wild West ?” 

“She never had much,” said her mother. 

“T was sorry to have missed you,” continued Lady Elton, “but at 
the hour one usually calls, everyone is out.” 

The few minutes which ensued passed in the ordinary beginnings of 
conversation, and then luncheon was announced. It was served in a 
moderately-sized but handsome dining-room, admirably and appro- 
priately furnished ; yet light, agreeable and suggestive of French 
cookery rather than the “ roast beef of old England.” 

“ Let Mab sit next to me,” said their hostess, with a kindly smile. 
«T have an idea I like children, but I have seen so little of them, I 
scarcely know.” 

“They are most interesting and lovable,” returned Mrs. Frere, 
accepting some roast sweetbread from the gentle Luigi, who waited 
upon the party with tender alacrity and watchful interest. 

“They are sometimes very provoking too,” remarked Grace, with 
a smile. 

“Let me send you a little cold lamb; or will you try the curry, 
Miss Frere ?” said Lady Elton, while Luigi with an impressive air 
placed a mysteriously thick plate, with a beautifully bright silver 
cover over it, before Mab, uncovered it, and displayed a picturesquely 
brown mutton-chop with a proper modicum of gravy. 

“T am told children of tender years are always fed on mutton, 
especially chops,” said Lady Elton, looking at Mrs. Frere; “so I 
hope Mab will find hers good.” 

“You are most thoughtful,” replied Mrs. Frere, smiling, while 
Grace laughed merrily, and Mabel said civilly, but with much 
decision : 

“Thank you! I do not like chops, but I will take some sweetbread 
now, and a little curry afterwards.” 

“Mabel, my dear!” began mamma reprovingly. 

“Pray, my dear Mrs. Frere,” interposed Lady Elton, “let the 
little creature exercise her natural proclivities. Her nature, allowed 
to develope without needless pressure, may teach you as much as you 
can teach her.” 

“Perhaps so, but she is naturally disposed to eat things which 
disagree with her,” replied Mrs. Frere. 
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“Tt is a great pity children have not the instinct of the lewer 
animals, which preserves them, I believe, from unsuitable food,” said 
Lady Elton thoughtfully ; while Luigi, at a sign from his mistress, 
removed the despised chop and substituted a considerable supply of 
rich brown sweetbread, with new potatoes and sea-kale ad libitum. 

“ Have you seen Max since we met ?” asked Lady Elton, as Luigi 
removed their plates, and placed the cream, jelly, and gooseberry-fool 
within reach of the convives before he retired. 

“No, we have not,” replied Mrs. Frere. 

“He said he would come on Sunday, and he never came,” put in 
Mabel, in an injured voice. 

“Cousin Max has a great deal to do,” urged Grace. 

“He has,” said Lady Elton thoughtfully. “Max is rather 
peculiar: he is very clever. I always feel as if there were depths in 
Max I cannot sound, which is a little humiliating to an aunt and an 
elder—eh, Mrs. Frere? They may only be shallow holes shrouded 
in mist, such as one meets with on mountain-sides on a cloudy day,” 
she added with a smile. 

“Tt is the less humiliating theory of the two,” said Grace softly 
and thoughtfully ; she was deeply interested in and gratified by Lady 
Elton’s observations. Max was then remarkable, even in the 
estimation of an experienced woman of the world like Lady Elton. 

“T always found Max very pleasant and well-bred, but I never 
remarked anything about him different from other young men. I 
must say, though of course it may be a mother’s prejudice, I do not 
think he has as much ability as my Randal—certainly he has not for 
literature,” remarked Mrs. Frere, shaking her head with an air of 
reluctant but profound conviction. 

“Indeed!” said Lady Elton politely; “is your son engaged in 
any profession or especial line of study? I wish you had brought 
him with you to-day. He seemed very charming—like you, my dear 
Mrs. Frere, but with gleams of his father. I had the pleasure of 
knowing Colonel Frere—oh! thirty-two or thirty-three years ago, 
before he was married.” 


“You knew papa?” cried Grace, her eyes sparkling. ‘ Was he 
not nice and delightful ? ” 

“He was,” replied Lady Elton, with a kindly look and some 
emphasis. But to return to your brother: is he going into the army, 
or to the bar, or into business ?” 

“Indeed, Lady Elton,” began Mrs. Frere, delighted to find a 
listener on this vexed question, “ it is a matter of great anxiety to me 
how to direct Randal. Circumstances over which I had no control— 
not the least—prevented his being trained for any profession ; 
regularly prepared, I mean, for he has really studied a great deal, 
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and is full of information, but his own ideas are not settled. We are 
not rich enough for the army or the bar; and as to business, he is 
quite averse, and—and—you must allow it would be painful to have 
one’s only son a clerk!” 

“T do not exactly see that,” returned Lady Elton thoughtfully ; 
“beginners cannot cut in as one can at whist, they must begin at 
the beginning. You would not mind his being the head of a great 
firm ? and generals must first be subalterns.” 

“Yes, dear Lady Elton ; but to sit all day at adesk among men who 
are—well—not gentlemen !” 

“A good many are, Mrs. Frere. To be sure, I have always been 
mixed up with mercantile people: there is our brother-in-law, not 
fascinating, but fairly well-bred; then my husband was only a 
remove or two from the counting-house, and ‘ the scent of the roses 
hung round him still, though he was a good fellow and a gentleman 
au fond. Your son might do worse; and if he has a touch of 
literary genius, it does not much matter what foundation he builds 
upon. 

“Well, I am no great judge myself. I wish you could see some 
of his productions, Lady Elton, if it would not give you too much 
trouble to read them, for his hand is not very legible; but at present 
he has left them with a literary friend, Mr. Halkett, a very well- 
known man, I believe, who hopes to get them published for him.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Lady Elton, slightly taken aback by this 
startling proposition, “one can never form any opinion about MS. 
poems, unless you are a professional reader, accustomed to hiero- 
glyphics of every description. I know something of the literary 
world, and as I do hope you will look on me as a friend, let me speak 
as one. Poems are not marketable: even good prose is almost a 
drug. So young and inexperienced a man as your son cannot possibly 
have any ‘ wares’ to offer that can compete with the craftsmen who 
are in constant work. Let him look about him, and study and 
ponder ; by-and-by he may make a most successful literary venture.” 

“JT feel you are right,” said Grace. “I have thought so for some 
time, only I could not put my thoughts into shape as you do, and no 
one would listen to me if I could.” 

Lady Elton smiled, and helped Mabel to more cream. 

“You know,” Grace went on, with heightened colour; for she felt 
impelled to grasp their hostess’s proffered friendship with both hands 
while she feared to presume upon her kindness, “my mother is very 
—terribly anxious to get Randal something to do; it is of the 
greatest importance. And as he seems not properly educated for the 
army, or appointments, don’t you think it was foolish to refuse 
Uncle Frere’s offer to take him into his office ?” 
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“Did he refuse?” asked Lady Elton, opening her eyes. I have 
not seen Max or his father since we met at their house. Yes! it was 
very foolish indeed.” 

“ Oh, Lady Elton!” cried Grace, clasping her hands, “do forgive 
me if I ask too much; but would you mind seeing Randal, and 
speaking to him? He thinks you so wise and delightful, and a 
woman of the world, which he is always telling mamma and me we 
are not. He would listen to what you say, and it would be such a 
help.” 

Lady Elton looked at the eager face and wistful eyes of the speaker 
with a somewhat sad expression in her own, whilst Mrs. Frere 
observed : 

“Really, my dear Grace, I fear you are taking a great liberty.” 

“Child!” said Lady Elton, as if forgetting there was any one else 
present, “are you trying to play providence to your family at 
eighteen ?” 

“But Lady Elton,” urged Grace, now blushing to the roots of her 
hair, for she thought their hostess meant rebuke, “we are all so 
strange and lonely. We have come out of such a remote, quiet, peace- 
ful retreat, that even the dear mother forgets what the world is like ; 
and we must all try to do our best: even I—I must try to be like 
eight-and-twenty, not eighteen, if I could.” 

“Tf! but what an if! Yes, dear, I will see and talk with your 
brother. He rather pleases me. I am engaged all to-morrow, and 
the day after, but I will write and ask him to luncheon; I shall 
not forget.” 

“May I get down and go look at the flowers in the next room, and 
out on the balcony?” asked Mabel, having reached the limits of her 
discursive appetite. 

“Yes, certainly ; go, my love, only I should feel obliged if you will 
abstain from turning over my writing-table.” 

“Oh, Lady Elton!” cried Mrs. Frere, a little hurt, “ Mabel would 
never think of such a thing.” 

“She is not mischievous,” added Grace, “only impatient and idle, 
poor child! It is very hard for her to be shut up in our tiny lodging, 
after the free life she has had.” 

“T daresay she would be happier at school,” said Lady Elton 
kindly. 

“T cannot say I approve of schools—boarding-schools particularly,” 
returned Mrs. Frere coldly. 

“And I do not see how we can possibly pay for her education, 
even the simplest,” said Grace, with great candour, feeling 
irresistibly drawn to speak openly to this strong sympathetic 
woman. 
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“Grace! you really should not obtrude our private affairs on Lady 
Elton. I fear she will think you terribly rustic.” 

“ Believe me, I accept her confidence in the same spirit with which 
she gives it, Mrs. Frere. Come, shall we go into my writing-room ? 
(I cannot bear the term boudoir.) I can quite imagine the change 
from so delightful a residence as Max describes Dungar to be, to a 
small London lodging, must be depressing and miserable; but we 
will hope for better times. Why not, when you have settled your son, 
Mrs. Frere, go abroad—to Germany or Italy? J prefer Italy ; life 
is cheaper and easier there, and education also.” 

“T know that,” said Mrs. Frere sadly. ‘I have spent many happy 
days on the Continent, especially in the south of France; but I 
feel as if I never could go so far away, or find the means to 
do so.” 

“Tt is not so costly if you know how to set about it,” returned 
Lady Elton, leading the way into her private sitting-room. And 
here the conversation turned on her ladyship’s travels and con- 
tinental experiences, illustrated by photographs and art specimens 
from various localities known to fame. The books which were lying 
about were overhauled, and some matters of which they treated 
discussed. In short, a delightful and, to Grace, most instructive 
hour passed only too quickly ; and then the carriage was announced. 

When seated therein, the coachman was ordered to drive down the 
Thames Embankment, back through Piccadilly and the Park. After 
the second round of that famed enclosure, Lady Elton said she was 
obliged to dine with some friends to go to the Opera ; so the horses’ 
heads were turned to Camden Hill. 

At parting, Lady Elton pressed Grace’s hand, and said in a low, 
almost caressing, voice, ‘I must see more of you,” which sent Grace 
in, highly elated, to the sordid little parlour, where the smell of some 
minced mutton preparing for Randal’s tea-supper was only too per- 
ceptible. 

The day and its enjoyments had sent a thrill of life and hope 
through our heroine’s veins, such as they had not known since her 
arrival in London ; and she deposited three or four books, lent her by 
her new friend, upon the unsteady little chiffonier, with a heart full 
of thankfulness and silent resolve to be brave and helpful, to stamp 
out morbid longings, and to make the best of the materials which 
fortune had left her. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue Sunday after the luncheon with Lady Elton was a dull day ; 
the footways damp and greasy from a continuous drizzle, and the 
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fog lying low and thick. Grace had been anxious to go out, if 
possible, immediately after their early dinner, but Mrs. Frere had 
raised not unreasonable objections. In truth, Grace felt it was not 
unlikely that Max would pay his promised visit, and she did not wish 
to see him, while longing unspeakably to look upon his face again. 
But having broken his self-made appointment the previous Sunday, 
she wished to avoid the appearance of expecting or waiting for him. 
None, herself included, knew what a thick strata of pride lay under 
the bright kindly frankness of her surface manner and feeling. It 
was a pride that excluded most small vanities, but did not raise her 
above a strong instinctive delight in pleasing. Were it a beggar on 
whom she bestowed a penny, or a great lady clothed with the 
majesty of social influence, she had a pleasure in charming both, 
partly due to kindliness of nature, partly to personal vanity ; but 
this only came into play when brought into contact with individuals: 
she had no vulgar ambition to shine, or attract attention. What she 
abhorred was defeat; and to show Max any tender longing, any 
reproachful resentment, would be to confess defeat; and she knew 
she could scarce trust her voice to speak to him, or her eyes to look 
at him, lest they should betray the bruised love, the trampled pride, 
the bitter disappointment that tortured her heart. She did not 
know, till this uncertainty came to irritate and humiliate her, how 
her all of thought and intellect and passion, had entwined themselves 
round Max, or her idea of Max. 

But at eighteen, nature rejects continuous pain, and Grace had 
many moments in which the image of Max, if not absolutely 
obscured, was dimmed. When circumstances offered fresh exciting 
subjects to her imagination, or assuming a more adverse and engros- 
sing form, the family anxieties and necessities seemed to pose them- 
selves on her young shoulders, and hers only, the deep, tender, en- 
during love for mother, sister, brother, that at once weighed down 
her heart, yet gave it strength for its burthen, for the moment hid 
her personal griefs, and so gave a respite of which, even while she 
reaped its benefits, she was almost unconscious. 

“ Fortune favours the brave.” While she argued with her mother 
the question of her going forth, Jimmy Byrne opened the garden- 
gate, and rang the bell. 

“T am so glad you have come! ” cried Grace, after he had made his 
bow to Mrs. Frere. “Randal went away to the Temple Church this 
morning, and was to try and find Mr. Halkett afterwards, and my 
mother does not like me to go out alone; will you be so kind as to 
take me to Westminster Abbey? I think, with an umbrella, we 
might manage to walk.” 

“Faith, I'll take you, Miss Grace, with the greatest of pleasure! 
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But we'll have a lively rowl in a hansom, if you please; and walk 
back, if it’s fine enough.” 

“Tt is terrible weather, Mr. Byrne,” said Mrs. Frere, “and I 
really think Grace is better at home. It is so damp, she will 
probably take cold.” 

“Now you know, mother, I never take cold,” cried Grace, laughing 
and blowing her a kiss as she ran away to put on her hat and 
mantle. 

“T think it is just a trifle lighter,” said Jimmy, whose utter 
devotion to Grace would have led him to declare a promenade 
through Daniel’s burning fiery furnace a desirable exercise if Grace 
willed it, “and Sunday’s a long, dull day in the house. Maybe 
missie here would like to come too, and leave you to have a couple 
hours’ rest, ma’am,” he concluded. 

“No, I shall stay with mamma,” said Mabel decidedly; “and 
besides, I think Max will come—he ought to come.” 

“ Just as you like, Miss Mabel,” returned Mr. Byrne, not sorry to 
have a téte-d-téte expedition with his “ darlin’ Miss Grace.” So the 
curiously-assorted couple started, Grace masking the nervous excite- 
ment with which her resolution to avoid Max, in spite of her longing 
to see him, had wrought her, by an assumption of gaiety. This she 
kept up with tolerable success during the “lively rowl” proposed 
by Jimmy, but the enforced silence which succeeded their arrival at 
the Abbey was an infinite relief. The rich, subdued light, the music, 
the sense of rest, were soothing, though the stream of her thoughts 
still ran in the old channel. It seemed impossible, under the solemn, 
tender influence of song and prayer, to dread falsehood and change, 
harshness and indifference, as she did when walking about in the 
every-day world of dry facts. “For I have said, Mercy shall be set 
up for ever. Thy truth shalt Thou stablish in the heavens,” chanted 
the choir. Grace drank in the sounds as if they brought a special 
message to herself. Mercy and truth—these are enough to make a 
heaven ; but did she want mercy? Not from any fellow-creature !— 
and fellow-creatures were fallible. What was she that she should 
call forth undying attachment ?—an untrained, half-educated girl. 
No, she must not expect it; neither would she make any whining, 
cringing efforts to win it back. Instinct told her they would be vain 
and degrading. Only she wished—oh, how passionately !—that Max 
had never visited Dungar, never argued with, and offended, and 
soothed, and sought her: yet did she wish that delicious episode 
obliterated from her life? She could not, after all, part with such a 
memory. Love is a mighty, soul-subduing lord. He gives and he 
takes away, and blessed is the name of that lord. The choir, having 
reached the end of the psalm, sang, with the full swell of organ and 
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voices, “ Praised be the Lord for evermore. Amen and amen.” 
Grace resumed her seat, and strove to attend to a very tough chapter 
from the Old Testament ; and, failing this, fell into deep thought, 
resulting in excellent and enthusiastic resolutions to devote herself to 
her mother and Mab, to be patient and believing with Randal, to 
strive after impossible economies, to banish Max from her mind: 
whereupon imagination conjured him up more vividly than ever in 
all varieties—cold and sneering, genial and quietly amusing, tender 
and impassioned, with a kind of reluctant yielding to the force of 
feelings he could not control that made him specially attractive—and 
now! why, why was he not true to himself and the love he had 
implied ? How was it that he did not find opportunity to tell her 
that, whatever front he was compelled to present to the world, he 
was still hers ; that he longed to shelter her from the ills of life, to 
share her troubles and her tender care for those so dear to her ? 

With a strong effort she roused herself and crushed down thoughts 
she knew were so vain, so widely unlike reality. How was she to 
resist these haunting visions, so maddeningly painful in their delusive 
sweetness? She would not yield to these promptings, she would 
fill her heart and mind with other things—with the duties and 
troubles of her present condition, with an effort to supply some of 
the many deficiencies of her scattered education ; and so, with a slight 
shiver, she came out of her dreams as the officiating clergyman, with 
outstretched hand, was pronouncing the blessing : 

“The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, keep your 
hearts and minds ” And Jimmy Byrne, anxious to get out 
before the crowd, was struggling furtively to find his hat under 
the seat. 

“ What do you think, Miss Grace? Would ye like to walk back ? 
It’s horrid dirty, but it ain’t raining.” 

“ We will walk, certainly. I feel absolutely suffocated—the Abbey 
was so crowded and hot. But oh! Mr. Byrne, what music! I 
should always be good if I heard such music.” 

“Ah! if you were any better than you are, Miss Grace, dear, 
we'd have to tie a string to you to keep you with us. Sure, you'd 
be flying straight away to the skies; so you would.” 

“No fear of that,” replied Grace, laughing, as she gathered up her 
skirts dexterously, prepared for a long, quick walk across the parks. 

The motion, the frank, confidential talk with her humble, devoted 
friend did her good. To him she poured out her difficulties, her 
projects, her vague anxieties. Would it be possible to induce Miss 
Timbs to lower her rent and accept quarterly payments? Money 
was so scarce, and mamma only had hers every three months. Would 
it also be possible to persuade Miss Timbs to take away that huge, 
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hideous dining-table, at which ten people could sit with ease, and 
give them a round one of moderate dimensions? Then she (Grace) 
might make the room a trifle less ugly. Did Jimmy think Randal 
had any chance of finding literary employment? Would he venture 
a suggestion to that youth, hinting the prudence of accepting Uncle 
Frere’s offer? What were Jimmy’s views as to the possibility of 
maintaining the family on three hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
and educating Mab into the bargain? Into all these questions the 
faithful Jimmy entered with deep interest and sound sense. So the 
walk back seemed wondrous short to Grace, who, sincerely occupied 
with the subjects under discussion, escaped all thought of Max for 
nearly a blessed hour. 

It was almost six o’clock when they reached Albert Crescent, and 
Grace entered the little sitting-room feeling quite sure that, if Max 
remembered his original undertaking to call on Sunday, he would 
most probably have come and gone by this time. 

The room looked unusually common and forbidding. Fires having 
been dispensed with, a frightful apron-like contrivance of puckered 
paper, decorated with red and yellow roses, also paper, concealed the 
grate. The chiffonier was covered with a confusion of children’s 
books, some ragged doll’s clothes; and the big table, with a green 
and red cover, seemed more than ever to reduce the space to a passage 
round it, like a large island in a small river. 

Beside the window sat Mrs. Frere, always neat and even elegant, 
but with a sad tearful expression: and facing her at the end of the 
obnoxious table, with Mab leaning on his shoulder in the act of 
showing him some exceedingly crooked drawings, the product of 
her own pencil, sat Max Frere—civil, smiling, self-possessed, irre- 
proachable in air, dress, and manner. He rose as Grace entered, 
followed by her squire. Her first thought, it must be admitted, far 
from being any noble effort at self-control, any dazzling gleam of 
hope that Max’s coming indicated a renewal of old tenderness, was a 
sudden wonder as to what Max would think of her going about with 
no better escort than little Jimmy Byrne. Not that she felt the 
smallest inclination to suppress or turn her back on the good little 
fellow, to whom she felt sincere gratitude; still, what would Max 
think ? 

“T am so glad you have come in,” exclaimed Mrs. Frere. ‘I have 
been keeping Max this half-hour, for I knew you would be vexed 
to miss him.” 

“But you should not, mother,” said Grace, mustering all her 
strength and natural self-control, while she smiled a courteous smile, 
and gave her hand to her cousin. “Max has many engagements, 
and——” 
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*« Would certainly not have gone without shaking hands with you,” 
interrupted Max pleasantly, letting ,his eyes rest upon her for an 
instant—just an instant—and then looking with a curious expression 
beyond her, to Jimmy Byrne, who was following, after carefully and 
audibly rubbing his boots on the mat. 

“Mr. Byrne;” said Mrs. Frere, introducing them. “Our good 
friend, Mr. Byrne; I believe you have met before.” 

“Steenson and Gregg’s,” murmured Jimmy, as a slight nudge 
to the fine gentleman’s memory, while he bowed and rubbed his 
hands. 

“Yes, certainly. I have already made Mr. Byrne’s acquaintance,” 
said Max carelessly. 

“ Mrs. Frere, ma’am,” remarked Mr. Byrne, with the tact of simple 
good-feeling, “I think I'll just be walking down the road a bit, 
towards Notting Hill way. Maybe I'll meet Mr. Randal coming back, 
an—and I'll look in again, later on, to see if you have any 
commands.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Jimmy softly closed the door and 
effaced himself. 

There was a moment’s pause, while Grace took off her hat and 
placed it over the unseemly doll’s garments on the chiffonier. 

“You must like walking,” said Max, in a slightly cynical tone, 
“to go out in such weather.” 

In that instant’s pause he had done a short battle with himself. 
His first impulse was to utter some cutting sarcasm on Grace’s choice 
of a companion; but a moment’s thought suggested it would be 
unwise to express disapprobation, as that would imply a tendency 
to interfere in his cousin’s affairs, and to adopt a certain amount of 
responsibility for her. 

“You see the room and ‘the look-out are not in themselves so 
charming as to tempt one to stay at home,” returned Grace. 

“Home!” repeated Mrs. Frere, with emphasis; ‘there is nothing 
to be called home here.” 

“No, of course not,” said Max soothingly. “The change must 
be very great for you;” and he stroked, in an absent way, the hand 
which Mabel had placed in his, when he resumed his seat. 

“Come here, Mab,” cried Grace quickly. 

“What do you want?” returned that young lady, without stirring. 

“T want you to take away these ugly doll’s clothes. Just put 
them in Randal’s room, like a good girl; you can do it in a moment.” 

“T will when Max is gone; I won’t go now.” Max smiled. 

“Well, come and sit here by me; you tire cousin Max. You must 
remember you are not at Dungar.” 

“She does not tire me,” said Max good-humouredly; “ but it is 
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quite true we are not at Dungar, and life here is a different and 
less agreeable thing.” 

“To us, yes; but I daresay I shall grow to like it,” said Grace; 
adding bravely, “the young are adaptable. Have I not heard you 
say so, Max?” 

She got over the strange painful shrinking from the sound of his 
name which had come to her of late, with an effort; for to her heart 
its utterance always seemed like a caress. 

“T am glad you cherish the words of wisdom which have fallen 
from my lips,” returned Max lightly. “I only wish that fortune 
had treated my aunt as she deserves, and given her the disposal of 
the Dungar rent-roll.” 

“T am afraid the estates are dreadfully encumbered,” observed 
Mrs. Frere; the word “rent-roll” rousing a train of thought not 
unnaturally associated with difficulty in the Irish mind. 

“T wish we could go abroad,” said Grace, “as Lady Elton advised ; 
that is, if Randal were settled, and did not mind staying here by 
himself.” 

“Then you have seen Lady Elton?” exclaimed Max. “I mean 
since we all met at H Square. I am glad of it; she can be a 
very kind, and a very useful friend, ¢f she chooses; but she always 
requires a tinge of management.” 

“T think her quite charming!” said Mrs. Frere. 

“And quite sincere!” cried Grace with enthusiasm. 

“Do you know she wanted me to have only a mutton-chop for my 
dinner, when there were heaps and heaps of goodies?” remarked 
Mabel. 

“‘T am quite sure you would not allow yourself to be put off with 
a chop under such circumstances ! ” 

“ Of course not,” replied Mab decidedly. 

“By the way,” continued Max, addressing Mrs. Frere, “ have you 
persuaded Randal to take my father’s proposal into favourable con- 
sideration? I assure you, as times go, it is not to be despised. What 
with competitive examinations and crowds of competitors, it is very 
hard for a young man to get a start.” 

“But as a clerk, my dear Max!” cried Mrs, Frere. “ How can you 
recommend such a thing—you, who have been with us, and know how 
we lived ?” 

“Well, you see, the thing has no horrors for me. I am to the 
manner born. And if Randal proved himself a clever, useful fellow, 
he might possibly end in having a small share in the concern, as 
junior partner, especially as he might command a little capital, when 
—oh! when my fair cousin here makes that wealthy marriage which 
no doubt awaits her, and the high-minded bridegroom refuses’ to 
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receive any filthy lucre in addition to the dower of grace and beauty 
bestowed upon him—eh, aunt?” 

Mrs Frere smiled. 

“ Ah Max!” she said amiably, “there is no such luck before us: 
though many girls less good-looking than my dear Grace have 
married well.” 

This calm but covert declaration that he renounced her, and would 
unhesitatingly hand her over to the highest bidder, spoken in 
Maxwell’s frankest, pleasantest voice, and her mother’s matter-of-fact 
reply, sent a keen poisoned dart to Grace’s heart that set her high 
spirit sparkling and effervescing to the surface, though the shock and 
mortification made her head reel, and the room and ,the forms about 
her grow for half an instant indistinct; but she rallied directly. 
With a nod, and a quick bright smile, she exclaimed : 

“No Max! It is only a poor, irrational Irishman who would do 
such folly. Iam going abroad to look for a rich husband. I have 
read somewhere that only wealthy Russian princes are able nowadays 
to indulge their fancy in the matter of wives, so I intend to look out 
for one; and when I come to London as ambassadress from the Czar 
of all the Russias, I will send you a card for my grand ball, though 
you are a city man!” 

Max paused a moment before he replied, looking at the speaker ; 
in that moment their eyes met. Utter what phrases they would 
expressive of indifference or defiance, there was electricity in their 
glance, a marvellous fascination that eye exercised over eye which was 
not to be resisted ; a flash of passionate admiration gleamed and dis- 
appeared in Maxwell’s, and he was cool as ever. Grace, wrought 
up to a high pitch of proud self-possession, met the glance steadily, 
though the colour mounted to her cheek, and lent beauty to her 
speaking face. 

“T have no doubt you would fill the place of ambassadress admir- 
ably, nor overlook your humble relative,” said Max slowly. “But to 
come down to realities again, what are Randal’s plans? for I suppose 
even Randal has a plan.” 

“You see, if he could get an opening in literature,” returned Mrs. 
Frere, in a very sensible tone—“but it seems rather difficult—it 
would be so nice! He then could do his writing at home. However, 
Lady Elton appears inclined to take him up. He is to go and see 
her, and read his manuscripts to her.” 

“ Ah, Lady Elton is rather an extraordinary woman, but she cannot 
force raw writing down publishers’ throats,” said Max. 

“Well, we must have} patience,” replied Mrs. Frere placidly. 
“* Pickwick’ and ‘ Vanity Fair’ were rejected at first, I am told, by 
several publishers.” 
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Max smiled—an irritating smile. 

“T think that a lawyer's office would suit him better than a 
merchant’s,” observed Grace, nettled by Max’s evident contempt for 
Randal, yet aware from experience that the only chance of holding 
your own against Max was to keep your temper. 

“ My dear, you would not have him a clerk in a lawyer’s office, like 
little Jimmy Byrne?” asked Mrs. Frere. 

“Tcan assure you it would be a capital thing for Randal, if he 
could work himself up into as*good a position. With his small capital, 
he might become—well, head of a firm himself. As it is, you and 
Grace do not disdain Mr. Byrne’s companionship,” retorted Max a 
little bitterly; for he was feeling uncomfortable, and thought the 
visit had lasted long enough. 

It was an enormous increase of worldly wisdom since the old 
Dungar days that enabled Grace to suppress a sharp rejoinder, and 
answer, with great equanimity : 

“No, certainly not. He is kind,’and a true gentleman. 

“No doubt; though considerably disguised.” 

“Very likely,” said Grace carelessly ; “but then there are dis- 
guises and disguises. Yet it is better to have a real brilliant set in 
bog-oak than a bit of paste in gold from Ophir—eh, Max ?” 

“Well,” replied Max, rising, “I have outstayed my time; though 
I intended to make you a visitation, for there is so much to do just 
now I may not be able to come again for a long while.” 

‘‘T am sure you are very busy, and I have always heard that 
money-making is most absorbing,” said Mrs. Frere, giving her hand 
to her nephew. “But do come when you can. It is so wretchedly 
dull and lonely here; even Randal, who is so brave and hopeful, 
gets depressed. I do not know what we should do without 
Grace.” 

““Won’t you come any more?” cried Mabel, instinctively com- 
prehending his tone. “ Why are you angry with any of us? When 
you used to quarrel with Grace at Dungar you used to make friends 
again very quick. I remember the day you waited——” 

“Pooh, Mab! All you must remember now is that London and 
Dungar are quite different. Let Max go, dear,” interrupted Grace, 
drawing the child almost forcibly away. 

“Of course I shall see you again,” said Max gaily; “and in the 
meantime, aunt, if I can do anything for you, send a line to the 
office.” 

“Thank you, I will. Remember me to your father.” 

“Shake hands, Mabel. Be a good girl till we meet again.” 

“T’m good enough,” peevishly, and shaking hands reluctantly. 

“ Good-morning,” he said a little formally, concluding his adieux 
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with Grace, who put her hand in his, and, with a look straight into 
his eyes, said quietly, yet somewhat sadly : 

“ Good-bye, Max.” 

The next moment the front-door closed upon his exit, and Grace 
stood quite still where he had left her, the sound of her own “ Good- 
bye” ringing in her ear. 

It was good-bye, indeed !—the funeral-knell of her first illusion, 
and yet it was not all illusion. There had been some reality in it. 
She had, at least, the consolation of knowing it had not been all self- 
deception. And so Grace Frere made her first step at the other side 
of the invisible barrier that parts childhood from womanhood. In 
these early weeks of her new existence she had lived through a distinct 
period, and entered another. 

But of this passage of the Rubicon there was no outward and visible 
sign. Grace, after a second or two of stillness, turned to collect Mab’s 
doll’s clothes, and to exhort and entreat that young person to take 
them upstairs. Then she remembered a big bunch of flowers brought 
to her mother by Jimmy Byrne, and hastily stuck in a water-jug as 
she was going out. These she now untied and disposed as best she 
could in a soup-plate and a couple of small ill-shaped vases, enduring 
all the time a flow of conjectures and wonderings from her mother on 
the subject of Max—his opinion of Randal, his evident intention not 
to come again for a long time, &c. At length, when Mab had carried 
off her belongings, Mrs. Frere said, in a lowered and mysterious 
voice : 

“Grace!” 

To which Grace, a little startled by the solemnity of this beginning, 
replied : 

“ Well, mother ! ” 

“Do you know, dear, I should not be surprised if your uncle 
objected to Max visiting often here! He might fear his forming an 
attachment to you, now that you are no longer a school-girl.” 

“ Mother !” 

“Indeed, my love, I am too apt to forget that you are a woman— 
and your mother is foolish enough to think a charming woman—so 
perhaps Uncle Frere has some such idea, though I am sure I never 
saw the slightest cause for alarm; and I am a close observer, dear ! 
Max never said anything that would lead you to suppose—eh, 
Grace ?” 

“That he was in love with me?” Grace forced herself to say 
carelessly, while unspeakable bitterness made her heart ache. “Make 
your mind quite easy, mother dear! I am an object of utter indiffer- 
ence to Maxwell Frere.” 


“T thought so; but it would not have been unnatural. Only I 
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quite object to marriages between cousins, and it would have been 
painful to refuse him. I wonder if he is attached to, or engaged to 
any one? What do you think, Grace? Has he ever said anything 
that would lead you to suppose E 

Mrs. Frere belonged to that class of not very actively-minded 
women—perfectly simple and pure, to whom, nevertheless, a man is 
nothing, if not a lover of themselves, or of somebody else. 

“ Nothing—nothing whatever; I have no idea on the subject, 
and——- Hush, mother! here is Mab!j pray—pray say nothing of 
this before her!” 

“My dear! of course I should not——” 

Enter Mab: “Oh, Grace! here is Randal without Mr. Byrne, so 
he did not meet him. I will open the door for him.” 

“Mab! come back, Mab!” cried Mrs. Frere. ‘ You must not get 
into the habit of running to the door.” 

But Mab paid no heed. 

“T must go upstairs, and put away my things,” said Grace, beating 
a hasty retreat. 

She did not return till summoned to tea. Then the whole party 
was assembled, Jimmy Byrne included, and Randal, exceedingly wroth 
and gloomy. 

Halkett had proved faithless. After tracing him to his private 
lodgings—a complicated search—Randal had forced him to return the 
precious MSS., which he had repeatedly promised to read, and to show 
to this editor, or the other publisher, all especial friends of his own. 

At first Halkett endeavoured to put his “dear boy” off with the 
usual palaver; but on hearing that Randal wished to submit his 
writings to the criticism of a lady of rank, of great wealth, of 
enormous social and literary influence, Halkett succumbed, and with 
a confused apologetic mumble about “ overwhelming business,” and 
“pressing engagements,” produced the unlucky packet intact, the 
twine uncut, the seals unbroken ; so that “the peeps,” and “ tastes ” 
of “ first-rate flavour, faith,” in which he said he had indulged, must 
have been pleasures of the imagination, as Randal told him with 
withering scorn. Halkett smiled, and then they parted, not with the 
most exalted opinion of each other. 

“Tt only remains now,” said Randal crossly, “for my Lady Elton 
to forget her promised invitation, and then I shall be regularly 
stranded.” 

“She will not, Randal,” said Grace, who had been particularly 
silent, and now spoke earnestly. “She will neither deceive nor forget 
you, believe me.” 

“ How can you tell? You do not know so much of her,” returned 
Randal, who was in a most contradictory mood. 
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“I may be wrong; but I feel somehow that she is loyal and 
true.” 

Whereupon Jimmy Byrne observed that the late Sir George Elton’s 
affairs had been entirely in the hands of his respected principals, 
“Steenson and Gregg;” but that about two years after his death, 
Lady Elton withdrew her business from them, which had always 
been a sore point with the firm, even after the lapse of time which 
had since rolled over. Then the conversation took a financial turn, 
as it generally did when Mr. Byrne was of the party, ending with a 
resolution to sound Miss Timbs on the questions of permanent tenancy, 
reduced rent, and quarterly payments. 


Cuapter IX. 


Grace was right. Lady Elton neither forgot nor delayed the per- 
formance of her promise respecting Randal. 

A few days after her interview with Mrs. Frere and Grace, Lady 
Elton wrote to invite Randal and his manuscripts to visit her. 

Poor fellow! he started with high hopes, and returned woefully 
crestfallen. Lady Elton had had the cruel kindness to tell him 
the truth ; and more, the tact to convince without alienating him. 


She did not refuse him a remote anticipation of success, but she set 
before him with unanswerable force the impossibility of working 
without materials, and that hitherto his life had not permitted him 
to accumulate them. 

Mrs. Frere and Grace had evil times of it after this interview. 
Randal was out of sorts, and out of temper. He was contradictory 
and dissatisfied. 

This mood pressed hardest on the mother, for Grace found frequent 
respite in expeditions with Lady Elton, who had taken a sudden 
strong liking to the bright, fresh young creature, whose brightness 
had a tinge of melancholy at times which deeply interested her new 
friend. 

In truth, a life of worldly experience had not yet quenched the 
ardour with which Lady Elton seized upon a new interest—her 
detractors said, a new whim. 

In early days this warmth of nature and imagination had wrought 
her much mischief, and heaped up troubles for her after-years. But 
whatever her trials and griefs, she bore them alone, and extricated 
herself without extraneous aid. 

To drive with Lady Elton, and talk with her, or rather to hear her 
talk, was high delight to Grace Frere. It was the opening of a new 
world to the novice. 
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But Lady Elton was a little nettled by the steadiness with which 
Grace refused first to go to her “Saturdays,” and then when the 
reason thereof proved to be a difficulty of toilette, by the resolution 
with which she rejected aid in this particular. Lady Elton only 
overcame her young protégée’s reluctance to appear, by assuring her 
that the mixed character of her (Lady Elton’s) soirées permitted 
morning as well as evening dress. 

Grace had already enjoyed the opera and a flower-show under her 
kind chaperon’s guidance, and had longed very much, if the truth 
must be told, to appear at one of the “ Saturdays,” which she fancied 
must be “ feasts of reason.” 

“Well, Grace, I shall send the carriage for you on Saturday, 
without fail,” said Lady Elton, at parting one night after the opera. 
“ Be sure you are ready. I will take no putting off.” 

“T shall only be too glad to come, as I may wear morning dress,” 
returned Grace, kissing her before she alighted. 

“Have you enjoyed yourself, dearest?” asked her mother, as 
Grace threw aside her white opera-cloak, and drew off her gloves. 
“T have made you some lemonade my own ‘self, as Mab would 
say. I thought you would be warm and thirsty;” and with 
much pride Mrs. Frere, whose housekeeping and culinary powers 
were very limited, produced a large glass full of the beverage. 

“Oh, thank you, mother dear! How nice it is! there is nothing 
I like so much as lemonade. But oh, how wonderful the opera is! 
It is like fairyland, and such beautiful music! some of the songs 
seem to tear one’s very heart. Ah, if I could but sing!” 

“So you would, dear, if you were taught. But Grace, I have 
news for you. When Mr. Byrne was here this evening we settled 
everything with Miss Timbs. We are to have the drawing-room 
from to-morrow, and rather cheaper than this dreadful room, 
because we are to take it for six months; but chiefly because Mr. 
Byrne recommended some old man who is to replace us in these 
rooms.” 

“ Jimmy is our good genius!” cried Grace. ‘“ Now, dearest mother, 
you must go out for a nice long drive with Lady Elton—she desired 
me to ask you—to-morrow; and while you are out, Mab and I will 
move everything, and make the room look pretty. So, to bed! You 
look quite tired. Why did you sit up for me?” 

“T was longing to talk to you,my love. The greatest comfort I 


have is talking to you. But it is late. Good-night, and God bless 
you.” 


The following Saturday was bright and spring-like, as becomes the 
opening of the first summer month. And Grace, as she always did 
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with Lady Elton, enjoyed the relief of, at any rate, temporary 
forgetfulness. At eighteen the wounds must be deep indeed which 
cannot be skinned over by pleasant, sympathetic company, sunshine, 
air, motion, and even second-hand contact with prosperity. 

Lady Elton proposed that they should try and heighten their bloom 
by a drive to Richmond, and a walk in the Park while the horses 
rested and refreshed; which programme was carried out, to Grace’s 
great delight, and they returned to a late dinner. 

Grace was less impressed than she expected to be by the assembly 
at Lady Elton’s. 

Being, as it were, a daughter of the house, she was present at the 
gradual gathering of the company, which is not so formidable as a 
plunge into a large party already assembled, and, as Lady Elton 
introduced her to almost all the first arrivals, or until the rooms 
became crowded, she soon found people to talk to. 

Her large, soft, wondering eyes and ready, frank speech soon found 
favour with the varied individuals who were presented to her, and 
the first three-quarters of an hour sped quickly in pleasant talk with 
many men and women whose names would have quenched a novice 
better informed than Grace as to the celebrities of the hour. Some- 
thing in the towrneur de phrase and the tone of the conversation 
charmed her. It was like sipping new and exhilarating wine. Not 
that the talk was remarkable for originality, or depth, or wit; but 
the sentences were so well-turned, the words so quaint, or chosen 
with the skill of practised talkers, that all sounded new and brilliant 
to Grace. She listened admiringly, yet unabashed. Moreover, there 
was unspoken flattery in the manner with which both men and women 
addressed the “favoured guest” of their hostess. For the moment 
poverty and disappointment were forgotten ; she only felt that she 
was the equal of the accomplished people who were so unexpectedly 
familiar and kindly to her. Hope and self-confidence seemed to come 
to her with fresh courage, and many a piquant answer put old men 
about town on their mettle, while more than one flattering query 
respecting her was addressed to Lady Elton, who absolutely revelled 
in her protégée’s success, 

Among the many to whom Grace had not been introduced she 
noticed an exceedingly pretty, fragile-looking young lady, with pale 
golden-brown hair, large sleepy blue eyes, and a complexion like an 
ivory miniature. She was most charmingly dressed in pearl-grey 
satin and delicate, costly white lace ; the only bit of colour about her, 
a deep-red rose in the left angle of her low square corsage. Her 
hair was picturesquely frizzy, and out of it her sweet childish face 
and innocent-looking eyes peeped smilingly. Grace could not for 
some time make out who she was. She had seated herself in front of 
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a bank of ferns and greenery near the entrance, and looked admirably 
against this background. 

Grace had just been introduced to an old lady very richly dressed, 
who had at once begun a string of questions; and she only waited 
a good opportunity to ask for information in her turn, when through 
the doorway came a figure which she had vagnely hoped, yet feared, 
to see. It was Max Frere—Max, in very accurate and admirable 
evening dress, yet with a cloud on his brow and a cynical curl on 
his lip. He stood still as he reached the middle of the room, and 
looked round him. Grace felt he saw her, though he made no sign, 
and therefore forced herself to bestow a most flattering amount of 
attention on her interlocutor. Yet she was aware of every look and 
movement of her cousin. He did not seem to know many people, 
but she noticed that when he caught sight of the Greuze-like little 
beauty whom she admired so much, he bowed and smiled with an 
air of deference, and made a step in her direction. His progress 
was, however, arrested. A stout, broad-shouldered, red-faced young 
man, who seemed, in some odd way, not unknown to Grace, laid a 
hand on his shoulder. They spoke together pleasantly for a few 
minutes, yet Grace felt certain that Max was in one of his bitterest 
moods. Suddenly they looked towards her, and she observed Max 
raise his eyebrows with an expression of surprise. Then both made 
their way through the groups of people standing about, and Grace 
felt her heart bound as they paused before her. 

“T did not know I was to have the pleasure of meeting yow here 
to-night,” said Max, looking at her with a half-smile on his lip and a 
slight frown on his brow. 

“Nor I, that I should see you,” returned Grace quietly. 

“No, I do not often frequent Lady Elton’s gatherings; but, Grace, 
my friend Darnell wants to be presented to you—Mr. Darnell, Miss 
Frere.” 

The red-faced young man bowed ; and Grace, dreadfully puzzled by 
her curious sense of having met him before, returned his salute, 
looking steadily at him, to his evident discomfort. 

“Ts Randal here, too?” asked Max. 

“No,” said Grace shortly—she did not like his tone. 

Max turned away, and walked straight up to the young lady in 
grey, beside whom he sat down, and entered into what seemed a very 
interesting conversation. 

Meantime, Mr. Darnell stood before Grace, evidently in the deepest 
embarrassment, and seeking for words that would not come—a diffi- 
culty so evident to her, that in spite of herself, an arch yet kindly 
smile parted her lips, as their eyes met. 

“T see you recognise me, Miss Frere,” he said at last; “and, on 
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my honour, I have done nothing but think how I could excuse myself 
ever since I saw you were in the room.” 

While Grace pondered these words, the interrogative dowager, 
spying an acquaintance opposite, rose, and crossed to where she was 
sitting. Darnell immediately seized upon the chair she had vacated, 
and at the same moment Grace found the clue to the puzzle. 

“Ah! I remember now; you are the gentleman who spoke to 
Mab and me in the Park some weeks ago.” 

“T am sure I do not know how to apologise; but the fact is, a 
fellow loses his head sometimes. And after all, it was your own 
fault !” 

“Loses his head!” repeated Grace, a little bewildered, and not 
yet catching Je mot de Tenigme; “his way, you mean. There is 
nothing to apologise for. If I wanted to find my way, I, too, would 
ask the first person I met.” 

“You are exceedingly good to take it in that light,’ returned 
Darnell earnestly, “ and it can just be kept dark between us; people 
are so deucedly ill-natured, and given to chaffing.” 

Grace opened her big eyes. 

“Oh, very well!” 

“T know I ought not to have spoken to you; but you'll grant it 
was a deucedly strong temptation ?” 

“Oh!” said Grace, again, with a sudden blush, that faded away 
quickly, “ perhaps you had better say no more.” 

“Very well, Miss Frere; only I wish you could just see all I think 
and feel, and—and—all that—I know you would forgive me.” 

An awkward pause, which Grace would not break. She sat playing 
with the tassel of her fan, and watching the sweet smiling infantile 
looks bestowed by the pretty blonde on the dark, keen countenance of 
Max Frere. 

“Ts this your first visit to London?” began Darnell, with a 
desperate effort. 

“Tt is.” 

Another fearful pause. 

“And—a—you are a regular country girl: you look like it. I 
mean—you have such a beautiful colour.” 

“Tt is well for you you corrected yourself,” said Grace, laughing 
good-humouredly. “The first part of your speech was fearfully 
insulting.” 

“Now, Miss Frere, I see you have no nonsense about you; there 
is something to eat in the next room. Will you have an ice?” 

“Thank you,” said Grace, rising readily. 

She was glad to get away from the sight of Max’s air of devotion, 
of the grace and gentle flattery of his companion’s aspect. They 
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looked so well matched—a pair of Fortune’s favourites; and catching 
a glimpse of herself in one of the many looking-glasses, she contrasted 
her own tall figure, her plain dress, her earnest face, and large, serious 
eyes, with the airy elegance, the butterfly beauty, the sunny sweetness 
of the unknown lady in grey. 

“No wonder Max is charmed,” she thought. “A creature like 
that is formed to receive homage—adoration ; while I—how was it 
that in his temporary banishment Max could have a passing fancy 
for me? What am I compared to such women as he must be 
accustomed to?” 

It was a moment of intense bitterness, of utter self-abasement, yet 
untinged by any feeling of personal dislike to the pretty creature who 
evoked it. Through all the sense of contrast, Grace was sound and 
strong enough to admire heartily the beauty and fascination which 
she thought so far above herself. 

But while she pondered these things, and combated the crushing 
sense of hopeless inferiority which for a few cruel moments prostrated 
her, Mr. Darnell was piloting her through the well-filled rooms, and 
talking freely. 

“Your first visit to the Opera the other night—eh, Miss Frere ? 
I saw you there. How did you like Patti?” 

“Oh, she was too delightful! she made me forget there was any 
other world but one of truth and troubadours.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! I am afraid truth at the Opera is a homeopathic 
quantity ; but it must be awfully jolly to be so fresh! It is quite 
delightful even to hear any one speak like you.” 

“Were you never fresh yourself? You are quite young still,” 
said Grace, with startling directness. 

“Ah! I was green enough once,” returned Darnell with a good- 
humoured laugh. “I could hardly apply the word ‘fresh’ to 
myself.” 

“Well, I think Randal—that is my brother—is quite as fresh as 
IT am. He saw Fanny Josephs in ‘School’ the other night, and 
he has been writing verses to her ever since.” 

“Oh—a—your brother? (Will you take strawberry ice or 
vanille?) Is he staying here too?” 

“With Lady Elton? No, we are staying in London; my mother 
and little sister—all of us. Iam not with Lady Elton.” 

“T see: come up for the season. I suppose you will be presented 
at the next drawing-room.” 

“Oh no, indeed I shall not,” said Grace, with such utter denial 
that Darnell thought he had committed some blunder; and glancing 
at her simple black dress, he remarked : 

“No, of course not; in too deep mourning ?” 
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“That is not the reason. But do tell me who some of the people 
are. Who is that kind-looking old—no, elderly man, with such a 
beautiful head and white beard, and that one with straggling hair 
and great glittering eyes?” 

“Indeed, Miss Frere, I am quite at sea here, especially with the 
men. I believe they are all howling swells in their own line—poets, 
and artists, and engineers, and learned foreigners. But thera, you 
see that fellow with a light moustache and his hair parted down the 
middle? that’s Lord Albert Neville, of the Blues. They say he 
dabbles in water-colours.” 

“ He looks dreadfully stupid,” said Grace, gazing after him. 

“ And,” continued Darnell, filling himself a tumbler of claret, and 
highly pleased to act showman, “that tall lady dressed in crimson 
velvet and black lace, with diamond stars in her hair, is Mrs. Damer, 
I daresay she is going on to Lady Mountgarret’s ball, and so, very 
likely, are those three girls in white and gold—the Miss Mordaunts. 
They sing wonderfully. All these people who are so much dressed 
are going to other parties, I fancy.” 

“And who is that beautiful girl in grey that Max Frere was 
talking to?” asked Grace, with wonderful self-possession. 

“ After he introduced me to you? Oh, that is a charming young 
widow, Lady Mary Langford. Yes, she is awfully pretty, but too 
much of a doll. I think it’s a case of spoons with Frere, in that 
quarter ; at any rate, I think he is a sort of fellow to go in for rank 
and political influence, and all that. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Frere?” 

“Yes, Max is ambitious,” said she slowly; “and he is right. I 
would be too, were I a man.” 

“T am sure,” began Darnell, reddening with a confused sense 

that there was an opening for a compliment, but not feeling at 
all equal to the occasion—“I am sure, Miss Frere, you needn’t 
trouble about ambition, or anything else. You———” an agonised 
pause. 
“No! Well, I do not,” returned Grace, who mistook his 
meaning, and fancied he was going to administer a philosophic re- 
buke, to which his courage was unequal. ‘Ambition can only be 
a torment to women. But how young to be a widow, and how 
sad ! ” 

“Lady Mary Langford seems to bear her griefs with fortitude,” 
returned Darnell drily. “If you will not take anything else, let us 
come into the next room. I heard a fellow say that Eberstein, the 
German baritone, is going to sing.” 

Grace rose, and as they passed into the larger drawing-room, Max 
Frere went by with Lady Mary on his arm. She was chattering 
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gaily ; he looked distrait andstern. He caught a glance from Grace 
and they both smiled, just a gleam of recognition ; but Grace thought 
she heard the fair young widow ask who she was. 

Her conjectures, however, were stilled by the rich strains of the 
promised baritone, and she was soon listening with rapt attention 
to the beautiful ‘ Folkeslieder’ and thrilling battle songs which he 
poured forth. 

“Oh, how delicious his voice is! What would I not give to sing 
like that!” she exclaimed, as he left the piano, and stood in animated 
conversation with Lady Elton. 

“TJ daresay you sing capitally yourself—eh, Miss Frere?” said 
Darnell, who was watching her speaking face with unconcealed 
admiration.’ “I wish I had a chance of hearing you.” 

“Indeed, I cannot sing. I never had any lessons; but I could 
listen to it all day long.” 

“And where do you put up, as you are not staying with Lady 
Elton?” asked Darnell, encouraged by her frank simplicity. 

“A long way from this, almost out of town. Do you know a 
place called Camden Hill? It is not so easy to find as the National 
Gallery,” she added, with a smile. 

“‘ Now, Miss Frere, that is too bad,” exclaimed Darnell, not know- 
ing exactly what to make of his companion, whose style was so unlike 
all the girls he had ever met before. “But Iam quite sureI could 
find Camden Hill, if you would allow me to call on you.” 

He felt this was a bold stroke, but he also felt that his companion 
was too ignorant of the world to perceive its boldness. 

“Of course we should be very glad to see any friend of Lady 
Elton’s,” began Grace carelessly ; and then remembering the horror 
her mother would feel at the idea of a visitor, she added, colouring as 
she spoke, “but my mother is still so sad and unequal to see 
strangers; and—” she hesitated, wisely restrained her lips from 
uttering the words, “ashamed of our lodgings,” and continued,“ that 
it would be better if you waited for a while. It is very kind of you 
to think of coming. Iam sure Randal would be delighted to know 
you.” 

Darnell looked at her sharply as she spoke. Was this put-off a bit 
of finery and exclusiveness, or With the last words Grace raised 
her eyes and looked straight into his. Then Darnell doubted no 
more. 

“Later on, then, if you will allow me ? ” 

“Oh yes! certainly,” she returned, with polite but, Darnell felt, 
utter indifference. 

“T do not think I ever met your brother with Max Frere,” he 
resumed. 
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“ No, I am sure you never have,” said Grace, with a slight laugh. 
“ We always lived in Ireland until grandpapa died.” 

“ Ah, I remember now hearing that Max had gone to some grand 
place in Treland to shoot, and that he had Irish cousins. I fancied 
there was something not quite English in your voice and accent.” 

“That I have the brogue, in short,” said Grace, with another 
distracting smile and glance. 

“Nothing of the kind, by Jove! Only your voice is softer and 
more musical than the generality of-——” 


“Are you sure you have not been to Blarney yourself, Mr. 
Darnell ?” archly. 

“Indeed I have not. Iam fearfully stupid about paying com- 
pliments. I never seem to have anything ready at the right time.” 

“That is very unfortunate. I suppose there are a great many like 
you. But the people are going away. Pray take me back to Lady 
Elton—perhaps I ought to have gone to her before.” 

“T am sure she does not want you; but if you will——” He 
offered his arm ; and, as they went, Grace noticed Lady Mary Lang- 
ford leaving the room, escorted by a dishevelled foreigner, much 
decorated. 

When they reached Lady Elton she was saying good-night to 
several parting guests, and behind her stood Max Frere, talking to 
the white-bearded man who had excited Grace’s admiration. 

As soon as they had reached their hostess, Grace relinquished 
Darnell’s arm with a slight curtsey. 

“My dear, I have hardly had time to speak to you,” said Lady 
Elton. I hope you have not been bored.” 

“Bored! No, I have been much amused. I do not think I ever 
saw so many people together before.” 

More guests came to say good-night. The greybeard with the 
interesting head shook hands with Max and departed, and at last he 
and Darnell were the only ones left. 

“Grace,” said the former suddenly, drawing close to her and 
looking down into her eyes with a curious, half-angry light in his 
own, “how are you going home? Has any one come for you? Shall 

“Oh, thank you! I am staying with Lady Elton till to-morrow 
evening.” 

“Indeed! Much better than——” 

He stopped abruptly, as Lady Elton, who overheard her young 
protégée’s answer, turned and interrupted him : 

“Yes, Grace is staying with me. You had better come with us to 
the Zoo to-morrow, Max. We can have the benefit of your escort, 
and you will probably be rewarded by meeting the charming widow.” 
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“You mean Lady Mary Langford,” returned Max, with a peculiar 
smile. ‘No, I cannot have the pleasure of escorting you, because I 
am engaged to dine with her and Mrs. Damer at Lady Mountgarret’s, 
at her Richmond villa, where she goes to get out of the way of the 
ball débris,” 

“ Ah, you are better engaged. Are you going to the ball, young 
gentlemen ?” 

“No,” said both, and made their adieux. 

“ Better engaged,” said Darnell, as the young men descended the 
stairs together; “I should say worse. That cousin of yours is a 
deuced fine girl—beats Lady Mary all to nothing. Such go in her, 
too! I did not know you had such charming relatives stowed away 
among the bogs.” 

Max turned a glance of mingled dislike and contempt upon the 
speaker. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “my cousin Grace is a very fine girl alto- 
gether, though untrained and terribly natural; but, -Darnell, my good 
fellow, she hasn’t a rap, and her people are paupers.” 

“Though she is a Frere?” cried the other, astonished. 

“Though a Frere,” repeated Max, sneering. “Her father was a 
cavalry man, and had no share in the concern.” 

“Oh, I see! Well, a girl with such a pair of eyes doesn’t want a 
bank at her back.” 


“Perhaps not; it is quite a matter of opinion. Good-night, 
Darnell.” 

“ Good-night,” said the other; adding to himself as he stood alone 
on the entrance-steps trying to light his cigar, “anyhow, it isa 
jolly shame !” 











